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PREFACE. 
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«^ « 



The Philosophy of Physical Evil, which forms the firat* 
volume of this treatise, is intended only as a brief and 
easy introduction to a comprehension of the law of moral 
evil, which I helieve has not been treated solely as a 
philosophical question by any other writer. 

Several distinguished theologians have written on the 
subject, but they uniformly begin by referring to **the 
fall of man," or otherwise assuming the thing to be 
proved, thus commencing the structure of their cu-guments 
in the clouds, and finishing it downwards to a point at 
which they abandon it, as *'an inscrutable mystery;" or 
oblige their readers to do so. 

In a sincere desire to arrive at the true solution of this 
most interesting subject, the author, laying aside ell the- 
ories, and divesting himself of the prejudices which early 
education interposes to darken the wajfei^f cuidid inquiry, 
has selected a. known afid obviously a necessary law of the 
physical uniyexse for his foundation. Upon this rock of 
immqlaA^e and universally admitted physical truth he has 
set his corner stone, and building upwards by a course of 
simple but logical inferences and deductions, he has 
reached the summit, he hopes, with a bold, symmetrical 
and well cemented pyramid of unshaken truths. 

He advances no theories, he makes no deductions but 
such as irresistibly gush from the springs of truth that 
are successively opened. They may at first seem irre- 
1* 
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concilable with prevelant theological theories, but the 
autiior confides in the immatable principles of Christianity 
rightly understood ; and no unworthy distrust of its excel- 
lence awakens a fear of any new discovery. It is a hu- 
miliating reproach that this dread of exposing the weak- 
ness of our faith has ever been a bar to investigation and 
to the progress of human reason! that the same distrust 
of its intrinsic merits has ever arrayed its professors 
against human freedom in every form. All truly devout 
Christians should rise in a body to erase this stigma from 
its escutcheon. That dangerous results can iow from the 
enunciation of any moral truth, is a doctrine of darkness ; 
truth is of Heaven : 

'< If thou hast a truth to utter, speak, 
And leave the rest to God.'' 

In advancing new views, one would betray inordinate 
self-esteem, and ignorance of the tyranny of prejudice, if 
he hoped to gain assent to evary proposition. 

Who dpens a garden to the public, expects only, among 
the varied flowers, that each visitor may find something 
to his taste. 

Unreasonable and unhappy is he that condemns because 
every fl^v^er-ift not to his &ncy. 

That weeds appmur, the wise expects ere he enters. 
He remembers this is Earth — not Heaven I 

But, alas ! for him who, blind to all fioral attiaction, 
sees only the weeds. 

Let none envy his diseased mind; let no such man 
have judgment ! 

The object in publishing this book is : 
To excite interest in a subject of vital importance — 
To win the thoughtless to profitable reflection; to en- 
lighten the blind — 
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To release the moral slave from darkness and tyranny — 
To dissipate^ gloomy superstition : To cleanse religion of 

corruption — 
To vindicate the ways of God to man^— 
To show his impartial provision for the spiritual wants of 

all men — 
To prove the use and the necessity of all the evils of life; 

and hence to induce resignation and content — 
To awaken sympathy for the erring, and to point out a 

more rational and effective mode of reforming them. 

Relying upon the Father of Truth, with devout aspira- 
tions for its success in accomplishing these sacred ends, 
be commits his work to the honest and independent minds 
of every profession, who, shaking off the tyranny of early 
prejudices, can trust themselves to seek instruction of 
Heaven in the Book of Nature, and thence devoutly to 
approach the throne of light and the fountain of all truth. 

May he expect, in a lani^f mental freedom, that a se- 
rious and devout inquiry for light will meet a ccmdid con- 
sideration from all truth-loving Christians ; from all who, 
obeying the precepts of the gospel, desire to " prove all 
things and hold fast that which is good !" 
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PHYSICAL EVIL DEFINED. 



When we contemplate the grand results of the 
combined laws of Nature, in any department of 
creation, we are lost in admiration of the beauty 
and harmony of the whole. But when we exa- 
mine the same laws separately, imperfection ap- 
pears. "We* think that better means might be 
suggested to effect the same end. 

The elements are in constant warfare, and out- 
bursts of destructive violence wind up the conflicts. 
The weather is inconstant j we cannot rely upon 
it. It is ever in extremes — too hot, too cold ; too 
rainy, windy jj dry, &c. We desire ^ater, and a 
freshet comes^ carrying destruction with it. 

Continual health seems in every ^yay best for 
us ; instead of this, disease in all shapes besets us 3 
our entrance into Ufe is heralded by a cry of pain, 
and we leave the world with a groan. We snatch 
our food from a thousand enemies — blight, drought, 
storms, frost, weeds, rats and putrefaction. More 
than half the fruit of the tree is lost in the blos- 
som, or ere it ripens 5 and all life is sustained by 
the painful destruction of other lives. These ar^ 

what we call " Physicai* Evils.'' 
o 
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ELEMENTARY EVIL. 

"Father! 
Xkirich me -with the knowledge of thy works ; 

Through the dlsctoaiiig deep 
Light my blind wiiy.>> 

We cannot go back, even in imagination, to a 
period when the elements of matter did not exist — 
when space was an empty void. It is not more 
difficult to conceive an original creation of the 
Deity, than of the elements of matter. Every 
argument applied to one, answers with equal force 
to the eternity of the other. 

The first obvious condition of the creation of 
any thing (from chaos, if you please,) is that the 
elements of which it is compounded ^all be taken 
from their existing associations ; shall be made to 
assume and maintain the form and properties de- 
sired. Violence and motion are here, at once, 
necessarily developed. Without violence no 
change can be effected in matter. It ii^ to the 
" vis inertiae" of matter, (its immobility without 
force,) that we owe the stability of our houses, 
and the durability of our machinery. If the 
created body is to subserve any active purpose, 
motion and the power of moving other bodies 
strike us again as indispensable attributes. 

The planetary system is the best we can con- 
ceive for economy of space. By revolving around 
a central luminary, many globes are most conve- 
niently furnished with light, heat and other ele- 
mentary requisites. This circular motion can only 
be produced by two contending forces acting in 
different directions. This may be iUustrated by a 
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ball and string. By direct force the ball is urged 
forward in a right line. To make it revolve round 
my hand, I must keep up that motion, adding to 
it a retractive force to confine it within a limit. 
These two opposite movements are effected neces- 
sarily by jerks, with interval points of comparative 
rest. It will be perceived that the hand itself 
rotates round a centre; and for this reascxi the 
circuit made by the ball is not a complete circle, 
but an ellipse. It is just such a one as all the 
planets describe round the sun. 

The invisible cord that binds us we call cen- 
tripetal force, and the power that impels us for- 
ward, centrifugal. We can conceive no other 
mode of producing circular motion. 

Thus we find another necessary law of the uni- 
verse, viz : the continual paroxysmal action of 
antagonist forces^ to keep up compound motion. 



CONSUMPTION or MATTER. 

" Appetite compels 
. Daily with fresh materiaLi to repair 

The unavoidable expense of life. 
' The necessary waste of flesh ana blood." 

Force is something taken from one body to be 
expended upon another. As when I throw a 
stone, a portion of certain muscles of the arm is 
converted into something which is conveyed to 
the missile, giving it motion. If the continual 
expenditure of muscular power were to go on, 
without some provision for the repair of the waste, 
the material would soon be exhausted. This waste 
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cannot be replenished except by a new creation, 
viz : by the destruction of some, other existing 
form of matter, and its conversioji into the mate- 
rial desired. As grass, being eaten by the ox, it 
is converted into flesh, and his strength is renewed. 
This involves the necessity, so long as effects are 
to be produced by one body upon another, of the 
continual breaking up of one set of forms, and the 
re-construction of new ones. All organized bodies 
are necessarily subject to this law. It is called 
death. We have now the law of change, insta- 
bility, variety, death— to which Nature owes all 
that wd deem lovely, and all that we call evil. 



THE LAWS or CREATION. 

We have now four indispensable laws, without 
which no creation we can imagine could begin or 
be sustained, viz : 1st, Violence ; 2d, Motion ; 3d, 
Antagonist Forces, ever in contention, and by a 
constant series of impulses and checks, producii^ 
compound movements in bodies j 4th, Instability, 
Change, Variety, death; caused by the continual 
conversion of matter into forces, and the necessary 
destruction of one set of forms to furnish nxaterials 
for the construction of others. 

Let us illustrate, by familiar examples, the ap- 
plication of these laws, that we may judge how 
much of what we call evil is attributable to the 
necessity they impose. 

And here we will take occasion to give a defi- 
nition of what is meant by " a law of Nature." 
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It 19 the necessary effect produced by sdiy cause. 
Thus, animal life is so constituted that it requires 
atmospheric air for its support. Without air, 
therefore, life must be extinguished, uccording io 
a law of Jfature* 



THE OCEAN AND THE AIR. 

The ocean and the air, from the slight cohesion 
of their atoms, which is a ^^ceissary condition of 
fluidity, are liable to disturbance from a variety of 
influences, viz : the rotation of the globe, the va- 
riety of temperatures to which they are exposed 
at different points, the gravitating influence of the 
sun and moon, &c. 

There is, besides, a necessity for the continual 
agitation of these elements. They teem with life, 
•nie ocean of waters is crowded with life, chiefly 
near the surface. The air is also an ocean, at the 
bottom of which we live. If these were stagnant, 
the strata in which life is sustained would soon be 
poisoned by exhalations from the living and the 
dead of the animal and vegetable kingdoms. Con- 
tinued motion, and change of its particles, are 
therefore necessary. Electricity is an important 
element in life. Between the eaurth and the clouds 
constant currents of this vital fluid are kept up, 
aided by the conduction of water. 

But could hot these changes be effected without 
storms, deluging rains, and the like % 
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STORMS AND FLOODS. 

<* Bleak and dismal, on the leaf-stripped woods, 
The fitful rains rush down in sudden floods." 

The necessity for conlinual supplies of fresh 
water, to sustain animal and vegetable life on the 
earth, is apparent. In no conceivable, way could 
this be effected, except by the beautiful contri- 
vance of invisible evaporation, which goes on con- 
tinually without intercepting the rays of the sun. 
This process requires long periods of slow accu- 
mulation, and the discharge of these accumulations 
in a short time j for both cannot go on actively at 
the same time. In summer, the clear light ajid 
heat of the sun are indispensable for long con- 
tinued periods, to perfect vegetation, and the 
greatest supply of water is required, also, for the 
same purpose. During this season, too, the eva- 
poration is greatest, and consequently the tendency 
to drought. Hence it becomes necessary that the 
springs and streams be well supplied ere the sum- 
mer commences. The electrical state of the at- 
mosphere, for similar reasons, requires to be pre- 
pared for the great changes which, without this 
life-giving element, cannot proceed. 

These desirable conditions are effected by the 
change of temperature in the early spring, pro- 
duced by the obliquity^ of the earth's axis, which 
causes the rain-bearing clouds to pour in upon us, 
and to precipitate their waters in the deluging 
streams- that visit us periodically in the month of 
March. The same causes reversed, give us our 
autumnal rains, preparatory to the closing of the 
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pores of the earth against further absorption into 
its springs durinjg the winter. It would be quite 
impossible that in a tank of water, or other fluid, 
each end of which is at a temperature below zero, 
while the centre is at 100 deg., strong currents 
could be avoided j and where the relative tempe- 
ratures are changed, great distwhance jnust neces- 
sarily follow ; hence storms and deluging floods, 
which are further indispensable to clear out the 
ice and accumulations of matter that would others 
wise poison the air, if left to putrify in the sum- 
mer months. 

These -outbursts are most frequent in tropical 
climates, where, according to their alleged pur- 
pose, they are most necessary. There the exube- 
rance of all life, and the rapid evaporation from 
the earth and the waters, require powerful agents 
to purify the atmosphere, and to supply the waste 
of the elements of life. 

Heavy thunders, deluging rains, fearful hurri- 
canes ^nd terrible lightnings, come to relieve the 
overtasked energies of Nature. Nothing short of 
these can supply, in the time required, the vast 
amount of rain that is wanted, sweep away the 
dense accumulation of noxious vapors, and restore 
the electrical equilibrium. Wit&but them, stag- 
nation in the air would be the result, and life 
could not exist in such climates, where even with 
all these powerful detergents it is precarious. 

In our own climate, (latitude 40 deg. N.,) the 
wholesome electrical change produced by a thun- 
der storm is felt by every one ; and its effects are 
especially discernible in the vegetable kingdom, 
where, in a few hours, an ordinary week's pro- 
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gress is made in the development of young fniits 
and flowers. These tokens show the use and ne- 
cessity of the phenomena. 

<' Nor God alone in the still calm we find ; 

He moiinls the storm and rides upon Uie wind." 

* 

It is to ti^s law of slow accumulations for rapid 
discharges with power, that we owe the conve- 
nience of w|iter powers, steam engines, galvanic 
batteries, and all other means of increasing our 
physical strength. Without it, man would be un- 
able to make advances in the arts and sciences. 



DISPROPORTION OF LAND AND WATER. 

If we survey this globe, we shall be struck with 
the vast disproportion that appears between the 
surfaces of the earth and the. water, and the small 
proportion of rich level land. The vast waste of 
barren and inaccessible mountain chains will ap- 
pear, also, prominent upon the picture. Are these 
not evils 1 Let us. see. 

Three fifths of the surface of the globe are 
covered with water. Owing to the necessity we 
have shown for the slow evaporation of water, a 
larger surface is necessary than the one to be 
watered. The process of evaporation is always in 
full force ; and as no more water seems to be sup- 
plied in this way than life requir,es, we have a 
right to conclude that the entire extent of surface 
is necessary for that purpose. Besides, these 
waters teem with life as valuable as that of terres- 
trial plants and animals -, and a complaint would 
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be equally reasonable from aquatic life against 
the useless extent of dry land. 



THE USE OF MOUNTAINS. 

If the earth were a level plain, it would be a 
vast, unhealthy desert of bogs and stagnant pools. 
The irregularity of its surface gives us every va- 
' riety of soil suited to the most varied products ; it 
gives current to our streams, and. a healthy motion 
to our ..atmosphere.. Hi^ mountain chains are 
always found in the central parts of all continents, 
where their refrigerating influence on the rain-r 
bearing clouds, secures the most copious precipi- 
tations of water, at places whence it can be best 
distributed to the habitable plains below. 

The elevation of mountains serves another in- 
dispensable purpose. Were the earth flat, the va- 
rious stratifications of minerals and fossik would 
be also flat, and they would underlie each other. 
Three fourths, at least, of all the minerals and fos- 
sils would thus have remained out of our reach for- 
ever, for their depth below the surface wouldhave 
averaged some miles. By the upheaval of the 
mountains, these valuable treasures, the accumu- 
lations of ages gone by, are brought to the surface, 
and made accessible to us-^coal, iron, lime, 
granite, &c. &c.) — and the mineral wealtlT more 
tiian compensates for the accompanping sterility 
of the soil. In this uptilting, th^ lowerv crystal- 
ine rocks, which are hardest and most capable of 
resisting the action of the elements, are tossed 
2* 
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Uppermost in the highest mountain tops, where 
they are most useful to resist the action of frost 
and heavy rains. In this up-throw the strata are 
cent with fissures in every direction, forming the 
"soft faults'* that interrupt the miner. These are 
necessary to give passage to water-courses, through 
which the springs may be supplied. 



EARTHQUAKES AND VOLCANOES. 

Earthquakes and volcanoes are sources of the 
most frightful evils, but their agency is manifestly 
necessary for the purpose just mentioned, and any 
power less terrible would be inadequate to the 
task. ^ 

According to the law enunciated, which re» 
quires the wearing out and renewal of all things, 
ihe earth's surface is broken down by various 
means, and new accessions become necessary to 
repair the waste. The inclination of the hills, 
the washing of rains and streams, the ocean surf, 
the frost, the action of growing plants, &c., are 
unceasingly at work, grinding up and wasiiing 
away the rocks and the surface soil. Consistently 
with all other essential conditions of matter, this 
is unavoidable. 

To ineet this requisition, the interior of this 
globe appears to be a Vast and busy labwatory — ^a 
sea of molten metals-^on which our habitable sur- 
face (a mere crust, some ten miles thick,) floats, 
like a bark upon the heaving wave. Here the 
ancient rocks a^^e melted up and cast to the sur- 
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face, foming new aoil. Two hundred active vol* 
canoes (perhaps more) are at present engaged in 
this work, and geology proves that they are con- 
tinually changing their position, though -at long^ 
ii^ervaJb} of time, l^e observations of philoso- 
phers prove that the crust of the earth, obedient 
to the universal law of action, is ever in motion, 
rising slowly here and sinking there ; and not 
always slowly, for in a moment the sudden earth- 
quake upheaves a mountain in mid-ocean, or en- 
gulfs cities and plains in the yawning void* Thces 
is the earth, in time, turned literally inside out. 
The atmosphere is protected from being poisoned 
by. the noxious gases exhaled, by the vast height 
of these volcanic chimneys* We cannot suggest 
any contrivance which would effect the necessary 
ends otherwise; hence we must admit that the 
contingent evils th^ impose sffe n^sessary, and 
could not have been prevented. 



THE RIGORS OF WINTER. 

"In penjsiTe Winter, man 
Sits at th« social board, and happy hears 
Hi* excluded tempest idly rave along." 

The inclination, of the earth's axis to the plane 
of the ecliptic, causes the diversity of climates, 
and the great alternations of heat and ^Id of 
which we complain; but by this provision the 
largest portion of the earth is made habitable ; for 
otherwise, we in this latitude i^ould %ave had 
spring without summer, and further north per- 
petual winter would have made a large portion of 
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the globe desdate. The ssone would h«ve been 
the case in corresponding ktitudes south o£ the 
€quat^. 

By the existing arrangements^ the greatest var- 
riety of production is ensured from the smallest 
number of elements ; a law which our ideas of 
perfection would suppose essential, and which 
pervades all Nature* Every latitude has, in this 
way, advantages peculiar to itself in the growth of 
some product which is not adapted to other cli« 
mates. This brings nmn out from the caves of sel-* 
fiidiness, to make exchanges ; c<Hnmerce and inter- 
change of thought promote science and art, and 
elevate the conditicoi of the mass, by increasing 
their comforts. Improvement is carried to barba^ 
rous natioi», that else would remain unknown, 
and emigration and intermarriage save the race of 
man from that degeneracy which l(»ig continued 
alliances of the same blood are smre to beget. 
The rigors of winter, resulting from this condi- 
tion in temperate latitudes, destroy vegetation, and 
compel us, with much labor, to iayup stores of 
food, fuel and raiment. The channels of trade 
close ; the plough grows fast in the furrow ; the 
poor are distressed, and robberies multiply. Here 
is a host of evils ! 

This increased activity gives to man, in these 
latitudes, a body more robust, and intellect more 
refined than are found in tropical climates, where 
he has not that variety of pursuit and enjoyment 
that gives a zest to life. He is in every way a 
happrer Jftid a nobler being than he ctf flie hotter 
latitudes, who dozes away half his life in lethargic 
idleness. It is in temperate latitudes, where this 



forced pi^eparation for wiater calk out the genius 
of man^ that all the"* bright mtellectual lights of 
the earth have appeared. Persons who move to 
tix>pical climates, always look back with regret 
upon the varied charms, the lights and shades of 
the land of frost and snow. This seeming evil i^, 
therefore, a real blessing. It is no curse that we 
earn our bread by the sweat of our brow. Labor 
is a benevolent contrivance.. It is the par^t of 
health, of virtue, of peace of mind, of happiness. 
Its opposite is the curjse ^ the parent of disease, of 
vice, of restless discontent, d ennm and hypo- 
chcmdria. 

The use of winter is thus beautiftillj set forth 
in T^rse by Willis : ^ 

Winter has come agBxn. The sweet south'^est 
Is a forgotten wiud-— and tlie strong earth - 
Has laid aside its mantlefto be bound 
By the frost fetter. There is not a sound ' 
Save the skater^s heel— «nd there is laid 
An icy finxer on the lip of streams. 

And the clear icicle hangs cold and stilly ^ 

And tho sQow-fj^l is noiseless as thought. 
Spring has a rushing sound, and Summer sends 
Many sweet voices with its odors out, ' 
* . And Autumn rustleth its decaying robe 

With a complaining whisper. Winter 's dumb ! 
God made his miniAry a silent one. 
And he has given him a foot of steeL 
And an unlovely aspect, and a breath 
Sharp to the senses--and we know that He 
. Tempereth well, and hath a meaning hid 
Under the shadow of his hand. Look up ! 
And shall it be interpreted ? Your home 
Hath a temptation now. There is no voice 
Of waters with beguiling for yoor ear^ 
And the cool forest and the meadows green 
Witch not your feet away ; and in the delli 
There are no sunny places to lie down. 
You must go in, and by your cheerful fire 
Wait for the offices of lore^ and hear *" 

Accents of hnioan tenderness, and feast 
Your eye upon the beauty of the young. 
It is s season for the quist thought, 
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Knd tiie still reekoningr "vnth tiiyself. Th6 year 
<* Gives baek the spiTits of its dead," and Time 
Whispers the history of its vanished hours ; 
And the heart calleth his affections np, 
Counteth his wasted ingots. Life stands still 
And settles like a fountain* and the eye 
Sees clearly through its depths, and noteth all 
That stirred its troubled waters. It is well 
Tkat winter with the ^ying year should come. 



DARKNESS. 

<' Darkness, how profound ! All beauty void : 
IKstinction lost ; add gay varied , 
One universal blot." 

Light is an inestimable Uessing, and ihe absence 
of it, darkness, is set down as one of the evils. 

From the rotation of the earth on its axis, and 
from its orbit round a central sun, which gives it 
light in the most economical manner, one side of 
this planet must necessarily be immersed in its 
own shadow ; and darkness is unavoidable ; for it 
is a necessary law of intercepted light. Were it 
not for this law that opaque bodies intercept light, 
neither our houses nor our clothes would conceal 
our persons, nor would they afford us shelter from 
the fierce light and heat of the summer sun. The 
beauty of the earth, too, would be lost by depriv- 
ing the landscape of the sofl influence of mingled 
light and shade. 

It may appear, at first thought, that unbroken 
sunshine would be desirable. Hear the experience 
of a traveller who has tried it. Buchanan, in his 
expedition to the North Pole, says : " that the 
- novelty of perpetual day made it at first very 
attractive, but very soon it became extremely irk- 
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some fronr its monotony. No man without hav* 
ing experienced the want of a regulator to mark 
the periods of labor and repose, and to give to 
nature that variety our senses crave, can know 
how truly thankful we should be for the wise and 
merciful provision of alternating periods of light 
and darkness." 

Even in countries where night regularly alter- 
nates with the day, but where clouds and rain are 
little known, as in parts of Egypt and Chili, the 
monotony of unceasing sunshine through the long 
day of summer, makes the traveller sigh for 

** The uncertain glofy of our April day, 
Which now shows all the beauty of the sun ; 
Andy by and by, a cloud takes all away.'' 

Nothing more strikingly illustrates the advanta- 
ges of tempering good with what we call evil, 
than the advantage of thus mingling light and 
shade, to produce that variety which gives zest to 
enjoyment. 



PARASITIC VERMIN. 

Among the evils of life, the swarms of insects 
and vermin of all kinds, that torment us in sum- 
mer, and devour our substance, hold a prominent 
rank. It is, of course, a law of the universe, to 
which in common with all animals we owe the 
existence of our bodies, that where food is there 
shall be an eater to consume it. So soon as life 
springs up, a host of antagonist forces accompa- 
nies, sufficient to ensure its final destruction. 

Insects are indispensable agents of this kind. 
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•Without their aid in deygfuring refuse animal and 
vegetable matter, its decomposition would serious^ 
ly taint the atmosphere. Where this waste most 
abounds^ as in tropical climates, low marshy lands, 
&c., these insects are most numerous; and on high 
airy ground, where their agency is least wanted 
for this purpose, we are relieved from the annoy- 
ance. 

It may be urged that their ravages would not 
be objected to if confined to waste material in the 
seaison of decay. But it must be considered that 
time and tender food are re<juired to perfect their 
birth and growth, ere they can be fitted for the 
task of devouring the tougher fibres of full-grown 
plants. Insects, moreover, form the food of nearly 
all the birds of the air; and the abundance that 
remains for man after they have gleaned their 
harvest, should hush the murmurs of complaint. 



HUNGER. 

". .. . < . N o call ialofad 
Ab that of hunger in the ears of man : 
Importunate, unreasonable, it constrains 
His notice more than all his woes beside.*' 

Life is motion : stillniess is death. Some con- 
trivance, some ms^nspring is necessary to stimulate 
men to activity. Eating is a most ingenious and 
effective mode of spurring him into perpetual 
actiofu It is besides indispensably necessary to 
repair the waste of the system involved in every 
moment. Remove this incentive to labor, and 
who would be found willing to work? What 
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would become of the arts, sciences, literature and 
human improvement ? They would stop short, 
and man would sink below the brute ! 

As eating is necessary, some monitor is wanted 
to give notice when food is required, because the 
organs that elaborate it are necessarily and wisely 
placed out of sight and out of our control. Hun- 
ger is the sentinel that so faithfully cries the hour, 
and will not permit us to neglect his summons. 



DISEASE AND PAIN. 

As rivers in their course continually take from 
the soil they touch, depositing sedimentary matter 
at certain points, filling up cavities, turning the 
current and overflowing occasionally the banks, 
damaging yet enriching, and finally choking up the 
outlet by an impassable barrier, forcing the stream 
to abandon its channel and to seek a new outlet : 
so is it with the vital stream — the current blood—- 
and the nervous fluid In their constant course 
through the thousanA arterial, venous, and nervous 
rivers and brooks of the body. The sedimentary 
deposits accumulate under a law evidently exactly 
analogous — ^in fact, identical ; and the obstructions, 
overflowing humors, diversion from the old chan- 
nels, the constitutional changes of age, and finally 
death,, are precisely the same ; and arfe intended 
for the same purposes, viz: the law of change 
ensuring the final destruction of all material forms. 
Thus as age advances, the channels of passion one 
after another are choked up and new ones are 
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opened^ From the currents of confidence, hope, 
young love and romance, the vital* stream turns 
into the channels of fear, distrust, ambition, avarice 
and superstition. The animal body, nourished by 
streams bearing solids in suspension, cannot be ex- 
empt from the sedimentary law of all liquids in 
motion. 

The higher our civilization the more our dis- 
eases multiply. In savage life, the full and healthy 
exercise of the chase gives man comparative free- 
dom from disease. The confined employments of 
civilized communities must be expected to inter- 
fere with tl>e healthy action of our delicate organs. 
If they were less sensitive they might be better 
able to resist, but they would be unfit for the 
extremely delicate functions they have to per- 
form. 

Thus for instance — ^the eye must be delicately 
constructed to fit it for the examination of minute 
objects. The subdivision of hhoVj which Is in- 
dispensable to perfection in arts and science, 
requires that one class of persons shall be engaged 
in microscope investigations. The fine texture 
which is essential to this purpose, renders the 
organ highly sensitive ; and continued imposition 
of the whole powers of vision upon this finer part 
of the machinery of the eye inflames and weakens 
it. To Be consistent all around, it could not be 
otherwise. 

Again— ^the incessant use of one set of muscles 
in performing one kind of mechanical labor, day 
after day,*during a whole life-time, must make the 
accumulation of waste matter unnaturally large in 
particular directions. Excesses, as gluttony, ine- 
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briety, abuse of the passions, afifect tis in the same 
way. Hence the (wrgans chained with its absorp- 
tion and expulsion will be overtasked, and unless 
relieved the machinery must stop. 

This would be death. Disease comes in to a*- 
sist us in this crids. The patient is obliged to give 
the parts relief by resting from labor, and, by 
physic taken to save him from death, he gets rid 
of the bbetructiiig humors and lives. 

This is the philosophy of disease in general, and 
what hunger is to the stomach, pain is to disease. 
Dyspepsia 8«id gout are but friendly bacons on^the 
shosds of luxury, warning us off. If pain did not 
drive us to the physician, thetinfelt disease would 
end by hurling us suddenly and unwarned to our 
long account. But hereditaiy diseases, it will be 
urged, csminot be justified by this reasoning. This 
is true. We must seek their solution in some other 
law* Hereditary diseases, which transmit the 
peculiarities of the parent to the child, are a neces- 
sary consequence of the laws of reproduction, 
'* Like begets like." If this conservative law did 
not exist, to the extent we deplore in this instance, 
our species would soon run into other forms. 

Epidemic diseases, which sweep life from the 
esurth with unsparing hand, are the result of a dif- 
ferent law, which will be elucidated presently. It 
is an interesting illustration of the philosophy of 
etil, that most of the powerful remedial agents 
of our physicians are, in themselves, poisonous. 
Yet by proper administration they become saviors 
and ministers of life and health. 
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MALFORMATIONS— MONSTERS. 

All life, animal axul vegetable, begins with a 
si^le germ, a common nucleus, capable of repro- 
ducing itself^ with modifications of form, when 
placed in favorable circumstances. It depends 
entirely upon the point at which the development 
of these germinsd vesicles ceases, whether the 
form rfiall be a worm or a man. Oeology proves 
that life on this planet has been a gradually extend- 
ing process of development, from the most simple 
' to the most complicated ; one derived from another 
by easy graduations. Be not startled I The tad- 
pole thus grows into the frog, the worm into the 
butterfly, a slip of the polypus into a perfect 
animal. From the negro proceeds the Albino, and 
some rare cases of Caucassian features ; and the 
hairy, air-4]reathing, viviparous seal wants but a 
similar step in development to become a terrestrial 
animal. The first rapid development of the foetus 
in utero proves that man passes through every step 
from the condition of the monad, to that of fish, 
reptile, bird and quadruped, ere h^ becomes at last 
a human being. 

Peculiar modifications of di^rent organs and 
senses are requisite to adapt the constitutions of 
animals to changes of climate, of artificial life, &c. 
Some organs and faculties become useless, and new 
ones are wanted. The horse in deep mines soon 
loses his sight, for it ceases to serve him in the 
darkness. The English Terrier dog, imported into 
Jamaica, loses his sight from the unaccustomed 
light. But his puppies are born with a protecting 
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film*over the eye. New faculties imparts to 
animals are transinitted to their o^ipring^ showing 
the possibility of increasing OTvelopment in the 
womb. Setter and pointer dogs illustrate this fact. 
By enlair^ng the cell and giving peculiar nourish- 
ment to the egg, bees prolong the development of 
a common insect into a queen bee. Fish in the 
extremely long rivers of Western America, cat- 
fish, for instance, and turtle, that here are bro^- 
headed and breasted, have sharpened heads to fit 
them for their long voyages against, the cunrent. 

The teeth of the Americans rot out early, evi- 
dently to give »place in their oBspring to a new 
form, (probably canine) better adapted to their 
hasty meals and flesh eating appetites. The 
Cleveland teeth, that characterize children born 
of native parents in northern Ohio, illustrate Ihis 
theory. They are set wide apart ; there being in 
the upper jaw but two incisors of large size, and 
four canine teeth, quit§ «tnall but very sharp. 

To render nature capable of such departures 
from a strict model, it is necessary that it should 
" have the power of arresting the develojHnent of 
each organ short of the point of fullness, and also 
of pushing it beyond. This law is illustrated by 
the transmission of faculties from grandfather to 
grandchild which have not appeared in the im- 
mediate parents. The germ was in the parent 
though its development was arrested, but in his 
offspring, perhaps through the maternal influence, 
it expanded again. The " odd ehild,^' in every 
large family, and malformations and monstrosities 
are the residts of the necessary exercise of the law 
that keeps alive this power. There are always 
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Bomi gia&ts said same dwarfs to show the p^seat 
limits of this law^ to whidi indeed vre owe all 
variety of fbrm and faeulty, without which all 
men wonld be exactly alike. Disease also attacks 
the fcBtus, and causes similar imperfectibns. The 
same law that makes disease incident to all fiec^ 
must be accessible to the fcetus of course ; f<»: the 
laws of natmre must uct through the full circuit of 
Hfie chain to which they belong. 

While we owe ixx excessive developments of 
the destructive organs and to the arrest^ progress 
of the moral ones, such scourges of. the earth as 
Nero; we owe to the ccaiverse order of develop* 
ment the causality of a Newton, the firmness of 
the. Lutheran reformer, the moral courage of a 
Washington, and the ^gantic mind of a Napoleon. 
This law oi departure from the strict letter of 
**like begetting like," furnishes the earth with 
great moral reformers-^when the estate of man- 
kind requires extraordinary efforts to save them 
frcHn degeneracy. 



DEATH. 

" How swiftly pam oar years ; 

How soon their night comes on! 
A train of hopes and fears. 

And human life is gone f" 

We have incontestable proofs in geology that 
Death ha^ been an established law, for ages before 
the appearance of man on this planet. The strati- 
fied rocks, for miles in depth, are full of the petri- 
fied bodies of * organized fiesh. Many rocks a 
thousand feet in thickness abound in shell fish 
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that iSust have lived and tranqtdlly died on 'the 
spot, during centuries of slow accilmtilation. The 
great pyramids of Gizeh contSin some twelve 
millions of tons of numelitic limestone, quarried 
before the* date assigned to the flood of Noah. 
This limestone is literally a compact, mass of shells 
and corslets of minute marine fish, so perfectly 
preserved as to prove that they died quietly and 
in the usual way. The depth and vast' extent of 
the limestone deposit whence thte material was 
quarried, render it self evident that it must have 
taken many thousands of years to accmnulate at 
the bottom Of an ancient sea. And the same evi- 

m 

dence compels us to assign to its formation a date 
far, very far before the period of the earliest 
history of our race. 

That physical death was introduced into the 
world as a penal infliction, cannot be reconciled 
with the host of evidence tiiat proves its origin in 
the universal law of life. 

All fish, a very large proportion of animals, 
birds and insects, give proof in their structure that 
they were created eicpressly to devour each other. 
• In the very first day, pay in the very first hour, 
death must have proclaimed its law by the shrieks 
of ten thousand creatures. So far as man*s body 
is concerned, he is an animal like the rest, and the 
provision fOr renewing and continuing his species 
—of engendering a substitute — ^being the same, as 
his organs attest, the law of ultimate dissolution 
must have been the same. This conclusion cannot 
be avoided. Indeed fromthe constitution of man's 
body it could not have been proof ^inist casual- 
ties, A fall or the impact of weight must have 
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• 

crushed it — ^water must have drowned it — ^filfe con^ 
sumed it — the knife pierced it—rfamine starved it 
— ^thirst perished *it — ^poison corroded it— foul air 
and the halter asphyxed it. This establishes the 
existence of the law in long ages before the era 
of man, and that if. all animals must die, he can- 
not be exempt from the general law, which is the 
law of all flesh. But it does not, perhaps, recon- 
.cile us to the assertion that the imposition of this 
great physical evil was at all necessary in the first 
place. It has been shown that life, is a phenome- 
non resulting from the antagonist action of matter 
against matter. There is not a movement we 
make, not a thought we conceive, that does not 
necessarily depend for its production upon the 
death or decomposition of some part of the mate- 
rial organization of the body, else eating would not 
be required to renew the spent material. So that 
if death be not active in his work every moment, 
there can be no life. The unphilosophic mind 
views life and death, as it does good and evil ; ajs 
attributes the most opposite in their natures. Yet 
they are twin-brothers and co-workers at one busi- 
ness. Nay, they are two persons, so to say, in 
one. 

If this be true, the same circumstances that are 
favorable to life, should be equaUy so to death. 
We find this is the case. Oxygen that is the grand 
supporter of life, is the great agent of corrosion 
that destroys it. In taking apart the elements of 
a. body, by the process we call death, the only pos- 
sible means are adopted to furnish materials foV the 
creation of a new one. Just as the stone mason, or 
his indispensable ^vstants, demolishes the old 
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walls'and uses the materials in the construction of 
a new one. Or, to come still nearer home, just 
as man destroys a sheep to make new flesh for 
himself. He is equally the agent of life and death 
in the transaction. 

Moreover, the moist sultry heat of summer, 
which gives most vigorous growth to vegetation 
that supports animal Hfe, and the vivifying thun- 
der showers also, are most favorable to the rapid 
decomposition of dead and dying matter. That 
condition of the atmosphere, also, that produces 
sweeping epidemics, scattering death around us, 
gives equal stimulus to the process of generation ; 
for it is well known to all medical men that a pro- 
digious increase of births is smre to follow. Jf it 
were not a law of matter, that its elements should 
be separable from e3;isting combinations, how could 
creation proceed? How could man build his 
house, weave his cloth, or get sustenance from 
food? Even the air could not be inhaled and 
made to give vitality to his ^blood ! 

Constant collision among the complicated ma- 
chinery pf the body must end, as with the knife 
and the grinding stone, in wearing it out at last. 
If it were otherwise, if one set of forms remained 
alway, space would soon be filled up, leaving 
neither room nor material elements for new ones. 
At this moment there are, say, a thoussuid millions 
of people on this earth, and loud cries are made of 
over-population. In a single century four times 
that number of souls are bom, act their allotted 
parts, and sink into their long repose. How many 
thousands of years since wpiud the earth have been 
packed with people had there been no death? 
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And what a spectacle should we have had now ! 
The same trees, and the same carpet of grass ar- 
rested in mid growth ; and a^ed men and women-r- 
No ! here is a difficulty at the very outset ! The 
laws of reproduction (with a multitude of other 
analogous laws) must have been suddenly annihi- 
lated and all the organs and passions created for 
their use must have been removed. The distinc- 
tion of sexes, the only bond of union that holds 
society together, having been removed, society 
must have been dissolved, and we should be men 
and women no longer. It will be perceived at 
once that a thousand difficulties of this sort will 
spring up, in carrying out a supposition of the 
kind, each one of which would reduce to an ab- 
surdity the theory that man's body could have 
been saved from dissolution, under the necessary 
laws of creation. 



MODES OF DEATH. 

There is an order 
■ Of mortals on earth who do become 
Old in their youth, and die ere middle age, 
Withoat violence of warlike death : 
Borne perishing of i)lea8ure ; some of study ; 
tSome worn with toil ; some of mere weariness ; 
Some of disease^ and scmie of insanity ; 
And some of withered or of broken hearts j 
For this last is a malady that slays 
More-tfaan are numbered in the lists of fate, 
Taking all shapes and bearing many names. 

Majitbso. 

It being established that death is a necessary 
evil — ^an indispensable law — ^it is accordant with 
^1 other laws of creation, that every variety of 
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means should be devised to insure its^ execution. 
In truth, the varied casualties to which life is ne- 
cessarily exposed, make this a matter of course. 

For this cause it is that epidemics, wars, famine 
and the like, sweep over 'the earth, pruning out 
exuberant life. All are but varied modes of ef- 
fecting that which, at some time and in some way, 
must befall every man at last. If the choice were 
left to every man how he should die, so great is 
the diversity of tastes, as exhibited for instance 
among suicides, that it is highly probable very 
little variation would take place from existing 
modes. This variety in time and circum/stance 
keeps us in happy ignorance. Dread of death and 
whatever pain attends it, are necessary to protect 
life. Even with all its horrors, how often do the 
weary and the broken hearted pray for rest in 

*^ That soleixm. silent, simple ipot, 
The moulaering realniA of peace, 
Where human passions are foi^ot, 
And human follies cease !*' 

We have no reason to suppose that any needless 
suffering attends the dying hour. The struggle is 
often relieved by insensibility, and the antecedent 
pains prepare us, tired of life, to meet as an 
angel of mercy the messenger who leads us to the 
peaceful shores of the silent land. 

"Oh land! oh land! 
For all the broken hearted ! 
The wildest herald by our faith allotted, 
Beckons, and with inverted torch doth stand. 
To lead us with a gentle hand. 
To the land of the great departed, 
Into the silent land!'* 

The repulsiveness of Death, too— the rapid and 
loathsome decay of the body— is a wise provision 
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to drive away the living from the clay they re- 
verence. 

. AlaB for man ! 
The herb in ita humility may fall, 
And ivaste into the bright and genial air ; 
While WO} by hands that minitter'd in lite 
Nothing but love to us, are thrust away ; 
The earth flung upon our just cold bosoms, 
And the warm sunshine trodden out forever ! 

Willis. 



MAN'S LONG. INFANCY AND HIS WEAK 
PHYSICAL POWER. 

*' Man*8 cares are eased with intervals of bliss, 
His little children climbing for a kiss.'' 

The long infancy of man and his weak physical 
powefs, compared with those of other animals, 
are the source of many evils ; but reflection Avill 
show that, here also is a nice adaptation between 
our wants and the means given to supply them. 
Man has more to learn to fit him for the varied 
employments of civilized life. In proportion as 
the means of subsistence are obtained with less 
labor and skill, as in savage life and equatorial 
climates, his period of infancy is shortened and he 
ripens earlier. 

What substitute can we suggest for the blessed 
influence of children in ^sa^ng out the tenderest 
and most ennobling emotions of the soul ; keeping 
up a healthy ripple on the surface that would else 
be frozen with selfishness! Their little voices 
soften the heart, of the most abandoned, and like 
guardian angels they turn our steps from the paths 
of vice. Wretched is the man who reaches the 
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climax of age without ftese green vines twined 
around him, drawing sustenance and returning 
protecting moral shade ! 

The telescopic vision of the eagle and the mi- 
croscopic eye of . the insect would have been 
equaily unsuited to our daily wants. The lion's 
strength could not have been ours without sacri- 
ficing the ample play of the arm, and the wonder- 
ful mechanism of the hand, without which the 
constructive powers of the human mind would 
have availed us as little as if we had been brutes. 

The physical weakness of our race is an excel- 
lent arrangement to promote the social virtues. It 
compels man as often as possible to call in the 
aid of his fellow ; thus multiplying the offices of 
reciprocal kindness. 'Tis his weakness, too, that 
stimulates his ingenuity and gives exercise to his 
reason to overcome the defect by mechanical de- 
vices and the concentration of labor. This is the 
foundation of his greatness ! 



ROTATION OP THE WHEEL OF LIFE. 

<< ConMant rotation of th' nnweariad wheel 
That Nature rides upon, maintains her health, 
Her beauty and fertuity— sheiireads 
An instant's pause and'^Iiyes but while she moyea." 

** In all the works of God this antagonist principle prevails : ona 
thing against another.*'— Ecclxsiasticits txxiii. 11, See, 

To insure action, which is the essence of life, 
all nature is made a system of violence The 
warring elements crumlde into powder the stub- 
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born rock; the herb takes root and robs it of 
nourishment. The beast of the field attacks it, in 
turn, €uid fattens on its destruction. Presently the 
beast of prey pounces upon him and makes his 
meal. Death smites him next ; his carcase feeds 
the hungry vulture and his bones make a meal for 
the hyena ; and when they are filled a swarm of 
insects find in what is left a rich repast, ere they 
themselves are swallowed by the next consumer. 
Each one has had his share and each has contributed 
to the general enjoyment. In every case the 
destruction of one has been necessary to the sus- 
tenance of another. Nothing has been lost in the 
processes. For, notwithstanding the vast crowds 
of animals cropping the open prairies, and being 
surrounded by others devouring them and each 
other, the return of every spring shows no dimi- 
nution in the numbers of the animals, nor stint in 
the luscious food that is spread for their repast. 

Of all animals man is the most destructive. He 
pursues the great leviathan within the polar circle 
to light his house. He ransacks the sea and land 
in every latitude ; he slays and plunders with un- 
sparing hand. He enslaves the horse and the 
camel, he robs and slaughters the ox, the sheep 
and the swine; the fowl and the insect do not 
escape his rapacity ; he levies taxes in kind, and 
his store rooms are filled to overflowing. 'Tis 
thus he gathers his food and his raiment; the 
balsam for his diseases, and the fuel that cheers 
and illuminates his hearth. Every year he in- 
creases in numbers in spite of the ravages of dis- 
ease and death, and every season opens to him as 
boontifnl a supply as before, undiminished by his 
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rapacity. Occasionally in civilized life, often in 
his savage estate, he falls a prey in turn to the 
beast of the field anfi the monster of the deep. If 
he escape these casualties, he is delivered up at 
last to make food for the worms of the earth. All 
things were made for me, says man while he eats 
his mutton ; all things were made for me, says the 
lion as he eats his man. 

Thus we see the chain of mutual dependence 
that binds all created things, animate and inani- 
mate, link by link, in one community of interest. 
One law encircles, directs, and confines ^e whole 
— ^ach within its proper sphere. The evil that 
befalls one the other cannot escape. 

Motion — ^therefore, contending forces — ^there- 
fore, wearing out — therefore, disease and death 
are the necessary lot of all. 



THE IMMUTABILITY OF THE LAWS OF 

NATURE. 

• ^^ 

It is useless to multiply illustrations. The 

same principles prevail throughout the universe. 
Every thing is subservient to fixed, eternal, and 
unalterable laws^ by which only could be effected 
any determinate purpose that must have been the 
object of creation. 

Not a movement can take place except in obe- 
dience to some inflexible law. The uncertain 
shower of April, the ever changing form of the 
fleeting clouds, the mis-step you inake, all obey a 
law from which there is no escape. Nothing can 
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happen that is not a necessary consequence of 
events that preceded it. Were it otherwise, no 
system, no plan of creation could be carried out, 
and Omniscience would be inconceivable. 

In our ignorance of causes we refer events to 
what we call chance. The true definition of thi^ 
word is, ^' an unseen cause,'' and the explanatiou 
saves the necessity of comment. 



PROOF THAT ALL EVIL IS A LAW OF 

CREATION. 

By what means do we certainly know any- 
thing to be an established law of nature % By its 
continued recurrence from day to day, from year 
to year, and from generation to generation, so that 
man himself can certainly predict periodical re- 
sults dependent on the same. Now all physical 
evils are reducible to tabular computation in this 
vray. From year to y^ar, in every city, a certain 
average number of houses are destroyed by fire— • 
a certain sEhiount of property is lost by house- 
breaking — a certain per centage of ships at sea, 
and merchandise afloat, is lost — a certain average 
is maintained in the deaths, by different diseases 
and casualties. Tables are coQstructed upon this 
doctrine of " chance,'' as it is called, by which 
insurance is effected agEunst risks of every kind, 
and the experience of ages has proved that the 
laws are absolute and invariable. The same tabu- 
lar computation may be applied with equal cer- 
tainty to all the physical evils of life. 
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This establishes the fact beyond contradiction, 
that all existing physical evils are a part of the 
grand scheme of creation. That liiey are a ne- 
cessary part, the study of all we have treated 
makes manifest ; and by pursuing the same system 
of inquiry, the useful purpose of every evil may 
•be demonstrated. 

What can be more unprofitable than our daily 
complaints of these evils and our prayers for their 
aversion, seeing that they are the unavoidable re- 
sults of the vnsest laws 1 

Nothing so effectually checks the disposition to 
co&iplain as the study of those laws, which is the 
object of this treatise. 



EVIL IS A RELATIVE TERM. 

Take almost any of the evils we deprecate and 
examine it singly, and you will find thousands 
protesting s^ainst its removal. Not a public im- 
provement, no grant of any kind can be asked of 
a government, but there will be opposition to 
show that the same thing which is good to some is 
evil to others. Proving that evil is not an entity, 
bat that, like the chameleon, every thing is colored 
alternately as we valry the positions* from which 
we view it^ and the very same thing thus be- 
comes in turn good and evil. If we are cold, fire 
is good ; if we are hot it is evil. What is evil to 
one is good to another. The rain that ruins the 
harvester blesses the miller and the boaUnan. The 
scanty market the seller craves is bitterness to the 
3* 
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buyer; and the rosy health we pray for, beggars 
the doctor, the nurse and the apothecary. Carrion 
and train oil are offensive to us, but sweet savored 
to the vulture- and the Esquimaux* Snakes and 
henbane are pdaon to us, but they delight and 
fatten swine. What can be more nauseating than 
tobacco ; yet it gives priceless enjoyment to mil- 
lions. Fire sears our fle^, but if it had not this 
consumptive power it would not cook our f ood» 
nor bum the fuel that warms our hearths and 
ministers to our varied necessities. Even the 
wateiing of spirits and other adulterations that put 
unjust gains into the pocket of the vender, give 
often to the* buyer, by reducing a too concentx^ted 
diet, protection from diseases he blindly courts. 



NO GOOD WITHOUT EVIL. 

Jfothing better illustrates the even distribution 
of good and evil, and the impossibility of coa^ 
centrating all conceivable advantages in any one 
department, than a search for a country residence. 
In whatever direction we look, we find that neces^ 
sarily where one set of desirable qualities eadsts^ 
there will be a corresponding set of equivalent 
disadvantages. 

The hilfi give us fine prospects, healthy air, re- 
freshing breezes, no insects, good roads, farinace* 
ous grain, sweet grasses,. &c. But— the soil is 
thin, water is scarce, early and late frosts destroy 
our fruits, our labor is doubled, and tills^ is 
more costly. Emigrants to the Western States are ' 
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tempted by the rielf alluvial jdains, vehere, vdth 
little labor, rank crops are secured. But— they 
must accept, as a uecessaiy conditicm of the situa-* 
tion which produces these benefits, damp atmos* 
phere, pestilent diseases, bad roads, confined profr* 
peet, annoying vermin, rank weeds, and insuffer- 
able heat. 

This system of compensation runa through all 
nature, and tends more than is supposed to equalize, 
the eigoyment of men in every variety of climate 
and circumstance. Where one sense is defective, 
the rest become more acute. Hie blind, obliged 
to depend on feeling, acquire an exceeding dili« 
ca^ of touch. 

u we expect to find what our fancy calls per^ 
fection, we shall be disappointed. 'T is this delu- 
sion that drives delicately balanced minds to mis- 
anthropy and suicide. 

The air is not all oxygen, else its purity, instead 
of sustaining, would destroy life. Valleys cannot 
be without Bills, meat without bones to supped it, 
fruit without seed, appetite without hunger, hard- 
ness without greater resistance, sharpness without 
increased danger of wounding, the endearment of 
children without the cares of supporting them, 
delicate organs without greater liability to de- 
Tangement. 

The urn is more convenient than the cotfee-pot, 
but that which gives it superiority renders it pro- 
portionably liable to accidental overflow^ 
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INSTRUCTION FROM NATURE. 

CONCLUSION. . 

The wlidle brood earth is beantifVtl 

To minds attuned aright ; 
And wheresoever thy feet are turned 

A smile will meet th^ sight. 
The city, with its bustling walk, 

Its splendor, wealth and powisr ; 
A ramble by tne river side, 

A passing summer flower ; 
The meadow green, the ocean sweD, 

The forest waving free, 
Are gifts of Ck>d, and speak in tones 

Of kindliness to thee.— HowuT. 

To view nature rightly ; to appreciate the wis- 
dom and the beauty of its laws, we must look upon 
it a£r we do upon a scenic painting on the stage. If 
we draw too near, and examine too closely, we 
see a confused mass of blots, blurs, and indistinct 
nebulae. It is only when we view it from sudi a 
distance as enables us to command the whole land- 
scape, with all its lights and shades, that its beau^ 
ties become apparent, and the dark spots show 
their usefulness. In truth, if each object on the 
canvas were drawn elaborately perfect, so as to 
please the microscopic eye, the picture would 
want that blending of the objects, that running 
into each other which gives softness and finish to 
the perfect landscape. 

' If we view the great works of creation in this 
manner, we cannot fail to observe the beauty and 
harmony of the whole. What shade is to the 
landscape, evil is to the scheme of Providence^ It 
is the pepper, the salt, and the mustard, which, 
taken separately, are evil to the taste— but, being 
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blended in proper proportions with our food,^ve 
it grateful nay<a' and healthy digestion. 

Let him who would know his own nature, and 
the relation in which he stands to his Creator 
and to his fellow man, direct his study to those 
ever-living revelations erf the purpose and .will of 
Heaven, that are open tp all mankind alike in the 
works of creation. He who contemplates the 
Deity in his works, will feel ever conscious of his 
immediate presence. The love that breathes 
throughout wiU inspire him with kindred good- 
ness, and his heart, if it be not adamant, cannot 
incline to iniquity. 

Ask instruction of earth. Truth flows from 
every rill ; a rich maxim sparkles in every dew- 
drop. The clustered fruit proclaims a bounteous 
Providence. Each mated pair breathes a lesson of 
love. The warblers of the grove commend us to 
cheerfulness and an innocent heart. Each bush 
whispers "God is here — and here — and here!'* 
From the far-off mountains, and the deep caverns 
of earth, booms back the echo — ^^ here !" " God 
is the wise, the powerful and the good !" 

From all aroimd, the flowery earth, the rip- 
pling waters, and the ambient air, comes a still 
voice, breathing rich instruction to the listening 
heart. 



END OF VOLUME ONE. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF MOEAL EVIL. 



The study of physical evil has revealed the foU 
lowing fundamenUl laws of creation. From their 
influence upon the moral world, they m|ty be 
enunciated here for ready refeirence^ 

1st Perpetual circular motion. 

2d* Antagonist forces, operating by alternate 
impulses and checks, to produce th^ motion. 

3d, Instability, change and variety, resulting 
from the necessary warte c^ mat^al by such col- 
lision. 

4th. Paroxysmal violence; by which power, 
accumulated atom by atom, is discharged with 
effect; causing outbursts, disturbances and ex* 
iremes, from which nothing is exempt. 

5th. A nice adaptation of cause and effect. A 
system of compensation, by which what appears 
«vil in detail, is found to be essential to the exe- 
*>• cution of some important and indispensable gene- 
ral purpose. 

7th. That the laws g£ Nature compose a circu- 
lar chain of connected links, mutually dependent; 
that each one is, therefore, inflexible and unalter- 
able. ' * 
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IDENTITY OF THE MORAL AND THE 
PHYSICAL LAW. 

The moral law is that power which governs the 
actions and the mental intercourse of men. Wha^ 
ever is unpleasant to us in this circuit we call 
moral evil. 

As a fish is constituted, in hodily and mental at* 
tributes, in nice adaptation to the peculiar ele- 
ment it inhabits, and is subject alike to the laws 
that govern that element -, so is. man necessarily 
provided with faculties, propensities, tastes, incli- 
nations and passions adapted to the physical ele- 
ments by which and in which he is to live and 
move. If he is to move toough a resisting me- 
dium, he must have the inclination to make hit 
way by violence. If flesh be requisite for Ms 
food, he must have destructiveness large. He 
must imbrue his hands in blood, reeking with lifB 
kindred to his own, and which only needs infusion 
into, his veins to be instantly human, and to pro- 
duce, through the brain, all the finer emotions of 
humanity. 

It is solely through the operation of physical 
machinery that moral e&cts are produced. . Each 
act of the mind requires for its production the re- 
solution of a portion of the material brain* Where 
there is no brain, there is lio manifestation of mind. 
When that organ is distempered or malformed, 
the mind is disten^ered or idiotic. A change in 
the incident angle of the sunlight exalts or debases 
the intellect ; and some articles of diet quiddy 
take away the senses aod all consciousness. . 
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This iQtimate connection find dependence b^ 
tween the spirit and the xnaterial elefnents, neces- 
sarily subject both to one law. Though it is at- 
tempted to separate them in this treatise, it will 
be seen at every step that the discussion of physi- 
cal Jaws necessarily involves the moral also. 

This is accordant with the economy displayed 
everywhere in nature ; no new element is ever 
in^oduced to perform a function which can be 
accomplished by the extension or further devel- 
opment of an existing agent. 

If ^we have been successful in establishing the 
necessity of physical evil, and if we have shown 
that the law is the same for moral evil ; it remains 
only to exemplify the application of the law, by 
examining separately the philosophy of the most 
prominent evils that afflict the moral world, and 
to deijaonstrate the useful purpose that each sub- 
serves in carrying out the grand governing princi- 
ples we have discovered. 



THE MORAL WORLD REVOLVES LIKE 
THE PHYSICAL GLOBE. 

"What iB the moral of all human tales? 

'T is hot the same rehearsal of the past*- 
First freedom and then ^lory. When that fails ; 

Wealth, y!ce, corruption I" 

Nothing is more obvious than the necessity for 
active motion in the moral world, and it is equally 
clear that there must be some collision, some im- 
pelling forces, to induce activity. Want is the 
great moving power. This urges our neighbor to 
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cotet our possessions, and men are compelled to 
draw tcw^edier for common defence. A head is 
necessary to give direction to this force. The 
possession of the power thus yielded, the homs^e 
it must induce to be effective, and the schemes of 
the aristocracy it needs for its support, sooner or 
later put a crown on that head. Tyranixy follows. 
Oppression reaches the limit of forbearance. Re- 
bellion upsets the government and establishes a 
new dynasty. After many revolutions of this sort, 
wealth begets luxury that enervates and corrupts 
the people; some hardier neighbor invades the 
land. The moral circuit is run, and it is blotted 
out from the list of nations. 

This is a faithful epitome of the history of all 
past nations, and it will prove prophetic of all that 
are to come. 

History shows that nations are so many moral 
planets revolving round a common point of destii 
— qne grand moral luminary — ^whose gravitatii 
power keep them to their orbits. 



CIVILIZATION AND ITS INEVITABLE 

EVILS. 

The first necessary step in civilization is the 
division of property and the union of many for 
the maintenance of that division. No improve- 
ment can be made until this security is afforded to 
individual industry. Each one, then, surrenders a 
certain portion of his individual liberty for the 
common welfare. This restraint is the ^^rsi evil j 
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and it furnishes a clear elucidation of the use of 
all moral evils, viz : it is the single grain of com 
taken from the granary to secure a harvest of 
many grains. 

Life i&a system of wants, impelling us to action, 
and of gratifications in supplying them. Had one 
BO wants^ we should have no pleasures 5 for 
pleasure is a wcuit supplied. 

As civilization increases our comforts, it must 
multiply our wants^ else progress would stop. For 
thi& indispensable piu*pose, ambition, pride, envy, 
avarice, fashion, ai^ a host of other evils, start up 
to stimulate us to healthy activity. Not one of 
these agents can be spared. Having exhausted 
home resource?, we long for things dear-bought 
and far-fetched. This whim, so much ridiculed, 
has a highly useful effect. It opens commercial 
and social intercourse between distant parts of the 
earth. Here a new set of devices draws out the 
hilman mind. Geography, astronomy, naval archi- 
tecture, international law, and a thousand arts and 
sciences connected with them, open a vast field 
for the exercise of labor and the development of 
genius, that would else remain dormant. 
' The nicest perfection of art is requisite for sci- 
entific instruments and for all accurate meters. 
The most slavish subdivision of labor is rendered 
necessary to secure this nicety. Complicated laws 
are essential to regulate and protect the varied 
interests that grow out of the intricacies of extend- 
ed trade and commerce. An army of legislators, 
judges, officers, &c., is taken from the industrial 
ranks, who must be fed by the producing classes. 

This tajcatioti is looked upon as an evil. But 
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who can fail to see its neceaBity? Hie apparent 
remaneration of the laborer is but a small portion 
of his reward. He enjoys his share of tl^ secu- 
rity and the comforts which only a govemmejit 
well administered and thus sustained can afiord. 
Withdraw his contribution and let the gofvemm&a^ 
cease to extend its protection to commence and to 
individual possessions ^ the market of the laborer 
would be closed, his farm ravaged and hinoself 
driven, to his cave for shelter. 



OVERPRODUCTION, 

As wealth accumulates, and machineiy is sidb- 
stituted for manual labor, production becomes ex- 
cessive. This grinds the face of the poor, and 
pinches the profits of trade, till roguery becomes a 
proverb in its halls. * 

What we call overproduction is a necessary law 
of nature. All life is sustained by the destruction 
of other living forms* The faculty of reproduc- 
tion must, therefore, be far in excess of the wants 
of each species to continue its kind on the earth. 
Herbaceous and grain bearing grasses, that are 
made to be devoured, if they should not be crop- 
ped, must possess the power of excessive overpro- 
duction. 

If there were no excess of production, there 
would be no compiercial intercourse to bind na- 
tion to nation in bonds of brotherhood 3 nothing to 
barter ; and occasional scarcity, which, owing to 
the opposite weather required fcwr difierent plwts. 



occtotr ftciiinaily almost ev^rywbere^ intsomeone 
product at le^i^, oould not be noade good by mvh 
tual excbangeB. The tyranny of monopoly, which 
bad laws inflict, awakens us to a sense of the bless- 
ings of close competition. It is a capital check 
against the gambling spirit, the imposition which 
else would know no boimds. In no other way 
could we "escape a stinted market and high rates. 
The horse that is kept closely to his steady work 
is the most healthy and most tractable ; so is the 
man. The steady trade we. ardently desire could 
only result from absence of competition. Its effect 
would be to withdraw a healthy stimulus, and to 
i:atar4 advancement. As constant travel on a 
level road sooner tires both man and horse, and 
both keep in better heart and last longer where 
the road is a fair alternation of mountains and 
plains, so the fluctuations — ^^ the ups and downs" 
of trade- — give life and healthy variety to employ- 
nsent, which, from the subdivisions of labor, would 
else be eirixemely irksome by its monotony. By 
close and genend competition, the keenest exer- 
cise of the human faculties is secured, and the 
most active resources of inventive genius are 
drawn out. It is also the self^-regulating principle 
in trade, that keeps up full supplies to meet every 
demand. 

From the analogies of Nature, we cannot hope 
to single out particular productions in which hu- 
man industry is engaged, for exemption from this 
useful law. It is only in relation to the particu- 
lar article we produce that each man complains. 
Looking at the apparent excess, as a whole, we 
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gmteJfiiUy acknowleilge ther blessings of ** plenty, 
and to spare." 

Here we may pause a moment to contemplate^ 
as an illustration of the philosophy of evil, a' 
marked instance, in which the same thing thai is 
universally deprecated as an evil, when viewed 
narrowly and in one direction, becomes changed 
into a great blesdng by acclamation, when <^ 
served in its general bearing upon the welfare of 
the whole community* 



DISPARITY OF CONDITION. 

'' Read the world's history, and treamre de«p 

The sad lesson. Ne'er was palace made 

Bat the thatch'd hovel sprang beneath its shade.*' 

If there were no disparity in the physical as- 
pects of men, we should have no means of distiof 
guishing one from another. If all had the scune 
tastes and capacities, every man would pursue the 
same object, and crave the same food. It is only 
by giving the greatest diversity to our tastes that 
we eat up every thing, and every branch of indus- 
try is supplied with talent adequate to its wants. 

Society is a vast complex working machine^ 
whose parts are men, A variety of complicated 
work is required. Some parts are necessarily ar- 
ranged to do the heavier work; others will be very 
delicate, to finish the lighter fabrics. " The gov- 
ernor" of the engine, meantime, has only the task 
to move its arms, and the whole machine obeys. 

By no other means than such a combination of 
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unequal powecs^ csoi any extensii^e ^d com^^ca- 
ted piece of Inech^nism be produced. This exr 
plains the' whole m)rgtary of the disparity of con- 
dition in mankind. 

The poor complain of contempt from superiors, 
A certain amount of deference to those in autho- 
rity is indispensable, if we would make their 
orders respected. The stately carriage horse, 
guided by instinct, looks down upon the beast of 
burden \ and the dog who honors the gentleman 
spurns the beggar. 

In too many meil the >animal prevails over the 
intellectual, and this deference intoxicates them. 
From 'minds of this order can we expect aught 
but brutality ? The great mind knows no con- 
tempt ; he sees in every man a brother link in the 
chain of society, of which he is himself but one ; 
he knows by what a cobweb tissue the haughty ia 
divided from the mean and lowly. If scorn for 
his humbler brother escape him, be sure he was 
not himself; in an unguarded moment he stum- 
bled, and his greatness was humbled in the dust. 

This tendency to invidious distinction intrudes 
itself into every comer of social life. It is shown 
in our own persons : a clean napkin for the face, 
a soiled towel for the feet. It has its indispensa- 
ble uses \ like the di^race attached to poverty, it 
is a capital stimulus to urge man to better his con- 
dition. It is to this ambition we owe the most 
brilliant efforts of genius. 

1^^ the great diversity of condition among men, 
each one has an exainple before him of some ex^^ 
cellence he would i^tate, of some weakness he 
would a,void. And the ^eater the extent oi in- 
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eqaality, the larger is the field fcM* mutual inter- 
change of good offices, and for the exercise of all 
the benevolent feelings of our nature. All schemes 
for community of goods, and for establishing per- 
manent equality, are founded in ignorance of the 
laws of Nature. Could such associations become 
general, the evils which, like latent lightning, are 
now subdivided and dispersed, would be concen- 
trated and directed with bitter and destructive ef- 
fect, betwe^i fierce and contending sectaries. 



THE UNEQUAL DISTRIBUTION OF 

WEALTH. 



t*. 



-'Tis better to be lowly born, 



And ranffe with humble livers in content ; 
Than to be perked up in a guttering grief, 
And wear a golden sorrow " , 

If human progress is to go onward ; if continual 
employment be healthy for us ; wealth must be 
permitted to accumulate somewhere. For it re- 
quires concentration and the guidance of a com- 
petent head to command and to direct the labor of 
masses to a common object, and to hold the pro- 
ducts of their industry till the season of demand. 
To accomplish works of greater magnitude, we find 
it necessary to increase this accumulative propen- 
sity by the incorporation of companies. For 
similar reasons we are obliged to concentrate power 
in the hands of a few to govern the multitude. 

In the unequal distribution of wealth. Provi- 
dence has not been so partial as the pocH" man im- 
agines^ The difference in the sonount of happiness 



heiwem. tw6 {>ersons de^tids tipon their tmsatisfied 
waiit^ Who ever saw a rich man have enough ? 
In the drawing rooms of the affluent " luxury lies 
straining its low thought to form unreal wants^" 
which being too easily supplied, confer little plea- 
sure. Their food is not seasoned with appetite, 
and indigestion turns it to disease. The wants of 
the huirf}le are few, natural and healthy. The 
bread of the poor may be hard to get; he may 
ttgh for the hour of repose ; but when obtained, 
mark with what excellent appetite he enjoys them ! 
He has vassals and serfs that wealth cannot com- 
mand, and no costly conserves are so sweet as those 
that finish his repast. Appetite and digesti<m 
wait, and health is the priceless dessert. No gor- 
geous tapestry that adorns the canopy of luxury, 
can match the rosy dreams that bedeck the couch 
of the lowly ! 

" ^ is shameful to hear you complain,'' said a 
nobleman to a beggar, who devoured his morsel 
before him, " Pd give half my fortune for your 
appetite !" 

When the laborer is engaged in earning his 
honest bread, misdiief sleeps and virtue is secure.' 
Idleness is the parent of vice. The horrors of 
ennui drive its victim to the haunts of shame, 
where for morbid excitement he barters health and 
happiness. 

" The rich man," says the Chinese proverb, " is 
a pig encumbered with fat," No figure can be 
more appropriate. As wealth accumulates, the 
dread of using it accompanies; generosity fades, 
charity is shut out, and when a trifle is lost how 
it afflicts the soul ! Wealth thus becomes a heavy 
4, 
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burden tliat is dni^ed along with paia tixrcyiigh 
life; and whea death comes, how bitter Ihe 
parting! 

t 

" They call him rich ; I deem him poor j 
Since if he dares not U3e his store^ 
But saves it for his heirs, 
The treasare is not his, but theirs.^' 

That the man of wealth does not work, that he 
is free from care, is a great mistake. The toil of 
the mechamc has its hoiu: of limit, and sound sleep 
gives him certain refreshment. The toil of head* 
work neVer ceases. The cares and smxietiesof 
the rich haunt their midnight hours, and pcHson 
sleep. 

** Sleep, ffemie sleep, 

Nature's soft nurse ! how doth care affright thee, 
That thou no more wilt weigh the eyelids down, 
And steep tilie senses in forgetfulness !'' 

The miserly propensities that grow up with 
wealth make the rich man, at best, a hard-work- 
ing, ever-wakeful watchman, hired at mean wages 
to guard a treasure. It avails himself nothing. 
Whoever saw a man made really more happy, 
more benevolent, more virtuous, by growing rich I 
What then have the poor to envy ? " Plenty of 
money and nothing to do !" They know not what 
they ask. The physical surplus cannoj; enter their 
domain without making room by displacing all the 
moral treasures that give to life its sweetness. 

Nothing can be more pernicious than the prac* 
tice of exciting the poor against the rich j seeing 
that accumulations of wealth are indispensable to 
the progress of civilization. Indeed if freedom 
from care and the possession of happiness be the 
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true oljectft of deare, the gilded clay of the 
weakhy cannot excite the envy of the wise. 

The working man who, conscious of his useful- 
ness, Uj^olds the dignity of his nature by, a be- 
coming self-respect that cringes to no supericff, 
never has cause to complain of contempt from any 
quarter. No man is blessed with greater exemp- 
tion from care, and no hearth is brightened with 
more domestic happiness. The artificer of all that 
gives pre-eminence to man, the founder of human 
glory, he may stand boldly forth, a model of the 
most noble and most useful work of God upon the 
e^rth^ He has much-r-^very much— 4o be proud 
of 'j thou^ for wise reasons he seems unconscious 
of his greatness. 



THE USE OF ROGUES AND THIEVES. 

In much wifldom God has made the varied charactero of men ; 
some exalted and bleflsed ; some low and cursed ; good i^ainst evil ; 
life a^^ainst death. In all the works of God this antagonist printilpla 
prevails, one thing against another. — EccUaiasticuSt zxzili. 11, and 
zlU.34. 

Production and consumption go hand in hand 
together in every department of nature. Wher- 
ever life springs up, antagonist powers spring up 
to prey on its exuberance, and to insure its final 
destruction. Every living thing has its parasites 
and its consumptive diseases. Without this pro- 
vision there would be no food and no eaters ; there 
would be no life. Human possessions, which are 
also Nature's products, must be subject to the same 
laws of course. 



s 
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Ji has been Aiown that for iadisp^uable poiv 
poses weahh imist form accunmlations in some 
hands^ It is equally necessary for the safety of 
society^ that this tendency shall be kept within 
some liinits. Now there is no occupation in which 
mai are so unceasingly, untiringly engs^ed, as in 
the pursuit of wealth. 

** The univetsal idol, ^old, 
In homage each uaitea'; 
Without a tmnpU he^s adored^ 
And he ha$ no hypocrites P* 

To keep in check so powerful a tendency and 
to insure redistribution, the most vigorous, violent 
and unceasing measures are evidently imperative. 

Nature gives the example. She sets the ele- 
ments at work to dilapidate oiu* walls — fires to 
consume, storms to wreck our property. Even 
Uie infant rain drop, the soft zephyr and the smil- 
ing river cannot visit us without carrying away 
something. Birds, beasts of prey, armies of in- 
sects, rats and mice, weeds and a host of allies are 
the natural thieves and robbers provided for this 
useful purpose. There is not a useful plant that 
grows that has not a counterfeit to awaken our 
vigilance. 

For the distribution of artificial accumulations, 
a set of equally numerous, equally violent and 
every way analogous antagonists must be provided, 
under this law. Men only can perform this func- 
tion, and we find no lack of vagabonds for the 
occasion. In no department is the call of nature 
more promptly answered. 

Swindlers, robbers, counterfeiters, though held 
up to exclusive ignominy, constitute a very insig- 
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juficant proportion of tire iimtiinerable host of 
plunderers necessary for so extenave a work. 
Like waterspouts, they rob lai-gely and violently, 
and their work is exposed. It needs a process 
analogous to the constant and invisible evaporah- 
iion by which the waters of lakes are tdcen up fof « 
redistribution ; and just such a one is contrived for 
the purpose, > Monopolies, bank paper, specula* 
tors on industry, default^s, sp^ious associations, 
gamblers, petty cheating and deception in trade 
and manufactories, rob the rigbtful owners of 
more property in one day by jupt such a process, 
than sdl the thieving that excites oux horror by 
being paraded on the crimmal calendar, in a whok 
life time ! 

A single banking institution in the State of 
Pennsylvania has done more in this way to dis- 
tribute stagnant accumulations, than all our public 
vagabonds can achieve in years. 

In periods of long continued prosperity to trades- 
men, the sudden surplus begets corrupt and vicious 
habits that endanger the safety of the social fabric. 
With prudent foresight. Providence now sends a 
special commission of distributing agents. Stock 
bubbles, mania for out-lots, wild lands, mulbetry 
trees, merino sheep, &c., &c., attack our senses 
like epidemics, and disperse the unhealthy heaps 
with the expedition the moral health demands. 

If the evil of accumulated wealth were suffered 
to go on unchecked till its monopoly by a few 
families^ with* the consequent oppression that 
would ensue, ^ould rouse the mass to rebellion, 
what frightful horrors wouU result! Society 
would be shaken to the centre. Revenge would 
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deluge it with blood. The insecurity of life and 
proj^rty would drive men to the wilds, and society- 
would be dissolved. 

The existing gradual and ever active cbntrivancfe 
is indispensably necessary to prevent the periodi- 
cal recurrence of such convulsions. And we may 
challenge the ingenuity of man to suggest an ar- 
rangement that would subserve the purpose as per- 
fectly with a smaller amount of moral evil. It is 
the small daily trouble of eating, to avert the grand 
catastrophe of starvation. 

This curious subject, well studied, will reveal 
the whole mystery of moral evil, resulting from a 
series of gatherings and dispersions, which is the 
law of liie. 



THE PUNISHMENT OP CRIME. 

It is to the criminal propensities bf man that 
we owe civilization. Crime first suggests and 
compels men to organize, that a system of defence 
may be adopted against this evil. Society is kept 
in activity by a system of impulses and redtraints, 
checks and counterchecks. Without some equiva- 
lent contrivance, the constant motion its health 
requires could not be maintained. Rogues are a 
necessary evil of this sort. That they should, 
however, be permitted to go unchecked in their 
turn, would be an anomaly in nature. Besides, an 
important part of their office would fail of its 
purpose, if their depredations did not rouse us to 
action. 



Society 18 compelled in self defence to keep up 
a continual counter warfare against them, and 
their -punishment is rendered necessary, not for 
revenge, certaioly, but to keep the whole class 
from exceeding the useful limit of their distribu- 
tive functions ; lest they should become a greater 
evil than that which theym^e designed to prevent; 

Ev€5ry work of nature oscillates from the strict 
mathematical centre ; hut it has a selfnregulating 
power to correct its aberrations. So in every 
moral circle, the obliquities are corrected by a 
power inherent in itself, after the manner de- 
scribed. 



SLANDER. 



^ There is a tittt in man no power can tame, 



Of londly publishinj^ his neighbor's shame. 
On eagle's wings immortal scandals fly : 
While TirtTtous actions sCre bm born to die. 

HOBACX. 

Scandal, calumny and slander are synonymes, 
signifying a picture of our neighbors' faults, shaded 
by inferences, and colored to suit the taste. 

If man were called upon to devise a plan to 
keep the minds and bodies of a thousand millioiut 
of persons in constant motion, he would be puzzled 
indeed^ 

If ever active motion be requisite in the physical 
world, how much more is it in thie moral i With- 
out a strong ebb and flood, an increasing disturbance 
in the moral atmosphere, the mind of man would 
sink into brutality. 

Petty cheating and roguery^ andth^ small scan* 
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dal moQgering that fonns so active an element in our 
moral atoos^ere, c^ainly perform an important 
service in keeping up a healthy excitement of this 
kind/ in minds imfit for, or untrained to, high^ 
cultivation. 

In moral turpitude, calumny far surpasses dis* 
honesty in traffic. Thieves of all other varieties 
may plead necessity, real or fancied, but the slan- 
derer is moved by envy or malice* 

Shakspeare's. touching rebuke of the slanders 
should be hung up in golden letters in the most 
conspicuous part of every house. It loses none of 
its force by repetition: 

" Good name in man or woman -i 

Is the immediate jewel of their sonls. 

Who steals my purse, steals trash, 'tis somethinff—nothing—- 

>T was mine — *% is his ; and has been slave to thousands. 

Bat he that filches frbm me my good name, 

Robs me of that which not enricoes him, 

And makes me poor indeed.*' 

Calumny has its root in envy, which makes us 
covet our neighbor's goods ; and this is one of the 
chief stimulants that urge men to improvement in 
the arts, sciences, commerce, manners and gov- 
ernment* 

The performance of this function, if we were 
to keep in view the motives that impel us, would 
be so odious a task that stents could not be fou])4 
to undertake the loathsome duty ; epecially in the 
higher circles, where it is most needed. If it is 
to be done at all, it can oalj be undertaken by 
moral agents. 

Now the wisdom of a finished mind is seen in 
the singular maimer by which this seemingly in- 
surmountable difficulty is overcome. A i^ng 



afipetiie for sqaidal is intarwolrexi ixi^oier v^ 
nature. It is a passion and a fashion, and we sJUl 
itngago right heartily in the dirty work. Where 
the moral elements are most active, as in reli|pous 
association^ it requires and receives new imqpdse. 
When our religion was Catholic, what ^ihameful 
enormities disgraced it because no rival sects exist- 
ed ta bfeathe scandal and whbper wholeaome re- 
proach! 

In high statea of civiliz£^on, scandal, as stiMg 
aa it i» considered in ordinary life, is too weak for 
the purpose; and here its efficacy is increased by 
anotkea* contrivance, viz: seasoning* Sir Jonah 
Barrington says, he was assured by many ladies 
of qufidity^ that in polished circles, common scan-* 
dal was considered too insipid to be worth utter- 
ing ; that it required considerable exaggeration to 
render it at all amusing. 

Iliere is a reciprocity about scandal, a system 
of free trade, that, independently of its sweet 
flavor to ev^y taste, renders its distribution more 
even th^i any isther evil, and UiUs deprives it of 
half its asperity* 

" 'T is in a cirde scandal goes Hs round ; 
We ffive alternate and receive the wound. 
EstaBlishM practice has ordained it thus ; 
We rail at others— others rail at us." 

xhis hateful parasite has some most obvious 
uses. The vigilant eye of our neighbor makes us 
circumspect. If we did not fear public report, 
we should yield with easy force to temptation, and 
a sorry condition of society would be JQxe result. 
So thai the evil of scandal is actually trifli&g com- 
pared with its conservative guardianship over the 
4* 
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1 



general morals of social ccMnmiiiiities. I can cgn- y^^ 
ceive no substitute that would so perfectly fulfiU y^^ 
the necessary conditions, as this curious ccntzi*- ^^ 

vance- tile 

A passion like this, sustained and impelled fcrjra ^ 
power almost equal to the love of gcdd, should not 
be without chedc. The best safeguard against its 
abuse is to whisper to oai gossi^Hi^ friends this 
maxim : Who entertains us with the failings of 
otktrsy vnU amuse them with ours. 

And for thyself, my brother! — ^If thou dost 
value peace ; if m approving OHiscience be any 
thing in thy eyes ; if thou wcMildst gather friendi 
around thee ; if one spark of dimity and purity 
remains to distinguish tiiee from the brute ; if thou 
wouldst secure a guardian angel to hide thy minor 
faults and give thee easy passage hence-M>h I xe^ 
solve this day, and take a solemn pledge, that over 
the portals of the soul thou wilt deeply engrave 
this heavenly maxim — 

When the charader of thy brother is canvassed^ 
'< If the hand of charity open not thy mmdh, let 
the finger of silence rest upon thy lips.** 



PETTY VEXATIONS. 

" life's smatlMt mweries are perhass its worst ; 

The heart 

Consumes with these small sorrows and small shames ; 
We blush that they exist, and yet how keen 
The pai^ that they inflict !" 
,# 

The petty vexations of life and the ebullitions 
of ill humor they provoke, are of the greatest im- 






portance to vs. As flies in the sultry summer 
aimoy us and rouse us from unhealthy indolence, 
so IbeseHttle crosses stir up the passions and save 
tbem from extinction. The finest intellect, the 
strongest mind, that faces umnov^dthe larger e^ib 
of life, is most apt to be taken off its guard by 
insigniiieant trifles. These small irritations are 
evidently required to act with increased frequency 
and int^Qsity in proportion as the passions axe 
schooled against healthy excitement from larger 
sources* 

The lai^e and' Titally imp(»^ant reverses for 
which we should be always prepared, are happily 
so few, that the passions necessary to combat them 
could not be kept alire if solely dependent for 
exercise on su6h occasions. It is, therefore, obvi- 
ously necessary that they be kept m daily drill at 
borne ; just as soldiers in peace keep up the martial 
spirit by drilling, by petty quarrels, duels, and 
•wranglinff brawls. The man whose easy life has 
not been kept in drill by t^mall misfortunes, sinks 
helpless under the first blast of adversity. 

Petty vexations serve another useful purpose in 
the econonay of the mental structure. The mind, 
like the body, requires the expulsion of the waste 
made in the production of every act of thought 
and passion. Continued mental labor, if not re- 
lieved by outbursts of passion at trifles, would soon 
provoke insanity. Hence the proverbial irritabili- 
ty of genius saves it from maidness. Where the 
studious are confined ^ery closely, the difficulty of 
finding objects to let loose upon drives them into 
the kitchen, where, by a meddling scrutiny, they 
can readily find vent for any excess of ill humor. 
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la imndtf of a lower order^ this t»eful fimctioxi 
is perfonned by a slower and laasTiolent process. 
Incessant gnmibling, like ias»nible perspiration, 
relieves fhem so regularly that paroxysms of anger 
i»^ not required. The mcHral atmosphere of %e 
grumbler, like the climate of fingland, is always 
hazy and a stranger to sunshine. Hiat of the pa»» 
sionate man^ like our own changeable cMmate, is 
moved by agreeable aitanations of sm^y stonm^ 
with sarene and brilliant sunlight. 

This is the climate and such is the temperament 
tot bright scintillations of creative geni»i. 



INTEMPERANCE. 

" We cnne not wiae— 4he vile excess we blame.*' 

The human mind owes its superiority to its c»- , i 
pacity for excitement. Remove this susceptibili* 
ty, and you see an idipt. The soul of man craves 
excitement — stimulus — as the stomach craves ap- 
petite to give relish to its food. He who has no 
instinctive want of excitement is a dull being, and 
his sympathies will be as hard to move as the base 
of a mountain. Like the passive plant he is fit 
only, 

'' Fixed to a particular spot, 

To draw nutritiou, propagate and rot.'' 

In extreme temperatures unfavcxrable to much 
mental excitement, man is oot far from the brute. 

In gratifying this useful want, a very nice and 
discriminating judgment would be essential to 
graduate the amount to the requirement of ns^ure. 



• 

llietBiefid di^emty ta the faculties of men ren-» 
ders such p^fection iaf ompal^le with established 
laws. It is ta difierenea c^ capacity that we owe 
^e^rax^ment of heads to guide and hands to 
Ubor. It is to defective judgment^ too, that w« 
owe those excesses which amount to dissipation. 

Intemperance from intoadcating drink engages 
too ezclusiirely the sympathy of philanthropists; 
The eomparE^ive prevalence of this form of ex- 
cess is much overrated.. It is exceeded ten thou« 
sand, fold by other forms of intemperance, more 
easily concealed and therefore more ijiyiting^ Oh 
this accoimt they have a stronger ^lairn upon the 
attention of the benevdtent. I know that, from 
its exposure, drunkenness from spirits is doubly 
demoralizing ; but that very exposure is a power- 
ful check upon its progress. It is equally clear 
that the intemperate use of spirits in this country, 
is in a great measure provoked by the -misguided 
judgment of those who undertake the conservation 
of the public morals. 

To lessen this and other Idndred evils should 
engage the earnest attention of government. It is 
preventive le^slation that i» required, not preven- 
tive laws. The love of exhilaration, which is in- 
separable from life, no legislation, no persecution 
can destroy. It is the part of wisdom, then, rather 
to devise means to gratify it to its fullest extent, 
by giving it a harmless direction. 

We shut out the toil-worn man from all inno- 
cent recreation on the only day he can enjoy it. 
In all other Christian countries (except England, 
from whom we servilely copy,) that day is a gay 
hoiyday, especially ordained to provide him fresh 
2ur and cheerful exercise, which his confined em 
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ployment denies him through &e week* Plenty 
of time is found, in the twenty-four hours, for 
both devotion and innocent recreation. One ser* 
mon aptly composed, is as much as can b^ di- 
gested in one day. Will any man say that the 
hours usually wasted in listlessness and ennui an 
that day, might not be better employed in culti- 
Tating the graces of social intercourse and the 
cheerful spirit engendered by playful recreation? 
Or shall we assume that innocent enjoyment, so- 
cial companionship, and cheerfulness of heart 
are not compatible with religion ? That religion 
is the sworn foe to these secret iufiuences that 
soften the heart and heighten the affectiotts 1 

The late crusade against the use of stimulating 
•beverage has achieved only a temporary triumph. 
The little schemes connected with the conversion 
of new subjects, afforded for a time a subMtiiuie 
for the exhilaration it removed. To make the 
substitute effective it was found necessary to work 
up the feelings to a pitch of intemperate intole-- 
ranee, often little less degrading than the evil it 
desired to abolish. The furor could not ra^ al- 
ways; their zeal is expiring, and deserters are 
fast re-peopling the dens of iniquity. MateoveTj 
ike taprooms are especially crotoded on Sunday* 
If we were not blinded by some prgudices, surely 
we might see, in these plain indices of Providence, 
the actual causes and the ready remedy for the 
evil of intemperance. 

This subject has been thoroughly studied by the 
municipal governments of Puris, Vienna, and 
other large cities of Europe. They have discov- 
ered the Hecesaty of practically observing that 
pert of our constitutional law which we despise. 



"fia: to abiitaiii from all interference with the 
iFaried choice of men in the pursuit of happiness. 
They do more ; they treat man^s mental electricity 
as they do Heaven's own lightning, not by vain 
and impious aUempts to smother it^ but by soft con* 
duction to give it harmless diffusion. On Sunday, 
when it is most required, they provide for the 
public inn<^cent excitement in such abundance 
that every man is filled. They take care that he 
ahsUl have no appetite for more. Beautiful proi- 
menades, public gardens, mens^eries, botanical 
reserves, galleries of statuary and pictures, are 
thrown open. Music enlivens the air. A thou- 
sand cheap and varied entertainments invite the 
laborer from confinement to taste the innocent 
divertisement which his nature craves. All the 
world is drawn forth by the irresistible attraction. 
A general spirit of joy and a neighborly effection 
are kindled in every bosom. The malice that the 
gloomy ascetic carries in his heart into the next 
week, is almost sure to be lost if parties meet in 
this happy mood. 

Devotion is not neglected. The churches are 
open in the morning. The people hear counsel 
from above; and under the' happiest influences 
from within, they go fpi;th into an equally favca:- 
able moral atmosphere without, to practice the 
virtues that have been inculcated. When thus 
kept, it is a day one is inspired to ask and to 
tender forgiveness. 

If wordof mioie 
Have harm'd thee, rashly spoken, let the winds 
Bear all remembranee of it swift away. 

Do even as thou wilt, that this dispute 
live not belween u« as a ctHieuiniiig fire 
Forever ! Homer. 
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It IS a day to extend the comnmnion betweeti 
man and man; to promote Trrtuous intercourse 
between the sexes j to inspire affection and to 
ripen love. It is a day of oblivion to care and 
sorrow ; a day to rejoice in the gift of life. It is 
a time to awaken man to the contemplation of his 
Creator's works, and to kindle in his soul a lively 
sense of the indulgent kindness of Heaven ! 

To the young that joyous day opens a Paradise. 
Earth becomes a bright and sunny HeaveUi The 
very atmosphere breathes love, and is redolent of 
joy and liappiness. 

Move among the crowded multitude that thus, 
with hearts overflowing with love, gracefully 
dance in innocence and harmony under the smiles 
bf Heaven, and you shall see that where wise men 
legislate thus, the curses of intoxicating debauchery 
and of fanatical bigotry are cast together into the 
Gehenna of fire ! 

. In all barbarous nations the priesthood has 
taught the ignorant that it pleases God when they 
refuse his blessings and return them through the 
priest. This absurd superstition has descended to 
us. But when Heaven offers its gifts, it is religion 
to enjoy them ; distrust g^d ingratitude to refuse 
them. 

You may endeavor to sanctify our gloomy su- 
perstition by calling it religion. But so long as 
we rob the poor of his right to the innocent recre- 
ation his God provides an appetite for on that 
day, so surely do we promote by "the unholy «ct 
the tendency to intemperance and other forms of 
debauchery. It is a penalty we shall always pay 
for overstrained piety— PhaHsaioti austerity. 
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THE MMSHIEF Or OUR GLOOMY 

SUNDAY. 

Beware of false teachers who through covetottsness m^e mer- 
ebandise of you. — St . Pavx. . 

JBxeTcise your senses to discover good from evil. — ^Hebhews. 
Let no man judge you reapecting Sabbath days. — Collosians. 
Prove all things aira hold f««t to thai which is good.^-St. pAtnc. * 

A great deal of logic has been expended in 
proving the utility of one day of rest out of seven. 
Whatever force the reasoning carries, is doubly 
applicable to a periodical term of recreation and 
rest. Night is the time w^hich Nature has clearly 
marked out for rest. It is ample for that purpose. 
What men want is relaxation from a confining oc- 
cupation: Exercise in the open air to develop 
the dormant mental energies, to promote health, 
to invite social communion. "Cheerfulness is 
Ihe health of the soul, and innocence is its foun- 
dation. It makes us happy in ourselves, agreeable 
to others, and pleasing to the Lord." Prayer and 
good works should be carefully distributed over 
each day in the seven. If there should be any 
distinction, the day of relaxation from the duties 
of life, requires them least of all. 

**BUT THE SABBATH! THE COMMAND- 
MENT !" . 

I find such a term and such a commandment 
among a thous^d obsolete laws of the Jewish dis* 
pensation ; but the day the Lord commanded is 
Saturday, the Seventh day !— -not Sunday. It 
forbids servile work, but not r^creaiion and inno^ 
ceni amusement. The founder of our religion re- 
buked the strictne89 imposed by the Jews in its 
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observance, ev^i in respect to labor. His office 
was to give us a new dispensation, a new religion, 
to take the place of the old. He enunciated his 
mora} law distinctly, as we have a right to expect. 
He enumerated what we should do to make us ac- 
ceptable. If his religion is perfect, it needs no 
addition. To fabricate additions to it is a sacrile- 
gious contempt of its authority, as an insuf&cient 
rule of life— an. unfinished and imperfect work. 
To be at pains to torture new injunctions out of 
incidental inferences, is equally a contempt of its 
author's ability to fulfill his mission, and to deliver 
his heavenly message in clear and intelligible 
terms. 

He is a curse to mankind, who would add to an 
already overbiffdened catalogue of crimes, by ma- 
nufacturing an artificial ofience^ making that a 
crime which in itself is innocent. He is unfaith- 
ful to the author of his religion, who will not 
zealously defend it from all additions and ^even 
doubtful constructions. That the . corruption is 
sanctioned by custom does not excuse him. It is 
his duty to ^^ prove all things.'^ The revelation is 
not to the priests but to all men. Lastly, I think 
it will be conceded that if we keep w:ell all the 
commandments distinctly enunciated by the Man 
of Nazareth, we do quite enough. 

Again, I take it to be the duty of ail teachers 
of the Gospel, to take Jesus as their model; to 
teach as he taught. 

Now there is no commandment in the New 
Testament to abstain from work on Sunday, nor to 
keep it otherwise than any other day — nor to 
transf^ the Jewish Sabbath to Christianity at all. 
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On the contrary, in Luke xviii. 20, Jesus names 
tdi the commandments necessary to Ovation, No 
Sabbath is among them. That there might be no 
mistake, they are repeated in Matthew xxx. 18 
BxA 19, without the Sabbath. Romans xiii* 8 and 
9, (see^ also xiv. 4 and 6,) enumerates aJl the 
Christian commandments, and says there^ are no 
mere. No Sabbath is mentioned. Acts xv. 24 to 
28, and xxi. 25, expreissly declares what portion 
only of the Mosaic law is to be retained ; the 
Sabbath is omitted. St. Paul in Titus i. 10 and 11, 
complains of the jHiests for preaching up Jewish 
austerities for the sake of filthy lucre. St. Paul 
goes ferther ; he expressly cautions us against al- 
lowing any man to impose the Sabbath upon us. 
— {Coiossians ii. 16.) This passage Bishop White 
pronounces decisive against any Sabbath being 
obligatory upon Christians. Archdeacon Paley, 
Archbishop Whately, Bishops Aylmer, Warbur- 
ton, Ironsides, &c., and many other of the highest 
ecclesiastical authorities, give the same decision. 
William Penn held the same sentiments. Justin 
Martyr in his dialogue with Trypho, the Jew, says 
** You see*the heavens are not idle, nor do they 
observe the Sabbath, If before Abraham there 
was no need of the Sabbath, &c., so now in like 
manner there is no need of them since Christ.^^ — 
(Sect, xxiii.) Are not these high authorities suf- 
ficient to arouse the suspicions of every pious mind, 
that we are sustaining a scheme of error ? Are 
not these, evidences, and a thousand more that I 
could produce, kept out of reach of the public? 

In Blackstone's Commentaries, (article Sunday) 
it is stated that working <m Sunday is vulgarly and 
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improperly called ^^Sabbath-hreakii^." Sunday, 
it says, is a civil institution altogether. ^<The 
law prohibits work, but allows innocent recreation 
and amusement on Sunday.^' The last quotation 
shows that our fanatical mode of keeping that day 
is of recent introduction. 

It may be mentioned here that in aU Catholic 
countries, and throughout the whole continent of 
Europe, embracing nine-tenths of Chri^iklom, 
the word Sabbath is not used except by Jews. 
Sunday is not a Sabbath, nor the Sabbath. It is 
simply a holyday, given to devotion in the inc»r&> 
ing, and to all sorts of divemon in the aflernocHk 

The Judaism we practice was a schism in £n^ 
land in the reign of Charles I and King James,* 



4(<The revivarof the Jewish Sabbath oommeBeed A. D. tSOS. A 
gloomy fanatic, named Dr. Bound, issued a book that pleased the 
Tulgar, representing how grateful it would be to God, if they were 
to offer to him the sacrifice of their amusements on Sunday. This 
ridiculous superstition of ^ving up innocent pleasure to please God 
has been an engine of mischief among the vulgar in all religions. 
The whole Church took a stand against this robbery of the poor^ to 
whose health and spirits recreation on a Sunday was so essential. 
The Archbishop destroy;ed the edition ; the Lord Chief Justice forbid 
the printing, as " teaching new dogmas, unauthorized by our reli- 

Sion.*» James I saw witn sorrow what terrible effect the gloomy 
esecration of Sunday had on the health and moralsW his people, 
and he used every means to stop the pr^jgress of the schism. The 
contest was long and bitter among "Sabbatarians,** "Moderates," 
and " Anti-Sabbatarians.*' Laud, the Bishop of London, took a d*> 
cided stand Gainst reviving the Jewish Sabbath. Seventy-two 
clergymen addressed a memorial to him, imploring him to protect 
the poor from the unhdy robbwy. But the Puritans were in pe-wer, 
and the fanatics worked night and day upon the prejudices of the 
vulgar, till they prevailed at last. Antiqmty now.nas sanctified the 
error, as it has a thousand others that disgrace our religion. But it 
never extended to the continent pf Europe. This fact proves it is 
on English schism. 

I recommend the perusal of a treatise on the abuses of the Sab- 
bath, by Wm. Logan Fisher, a member of the Society of Friends, 
published this year, in Philadelphia. Also, "Thoiigfats on the Sab- 
oath,*' by Archbishop Whately. The history of this corruption of 
Christiimiiy may be found in iJ^Israeli's Charles I, vol. 3. 
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The pertinacity of scHne gloom3rfanaf ics succeeded 
in enlisting the aid of government, which in fact 
fell into their hands. It was one of the causes of 
the civil war. And thus they fastened this abo- 
mination upon the people. The descendants of 
these biffots transplanted it here. The curse is 
entirely confined to them and to us; the rest of 
Ghristendom looking on to this day in sorrow and 
amazement at this standing proof of the easy cor* 
raption of our holy religion ! 

Considering the diabolical epithets which are 
applied by~the one-tenth part to those who enter- 
^n the belief professed by the high authcnrities I 
have named, and who compose the other nine- 
tenths of Christendom, and the savage denuncia- 
tions made against innocent pleasures, falsely called 
Sabbath breaking, it is unaccountable that not a 
word of denunciation of this sort, not a word 
against " Sabbath-breaking,^' is recorded from 
Jesus or any of his Apostles, by way of example j 
though every other sort of sin and crime is specially 
rebuked, and a thousand occasions offered to enun- 
ciate such a command if they wished it ! I main- 
tain that if it was the desire that an institution of 
the paramount importance«we attach to this, should 
form a leading feature in Christianity, it is impos- 
sible that no commsmdment of the sort should have 
been given; that not even a hint of the kind 
should once have escaped either Jesus or his 
Apostles ! 

Whatever observance of the kind was given by 
Jesus himself was to Saturday, not Sunday ; and 
wherever the word Sabbath occurs in the writings 
of the Apostles, it refers to Saturday. The actual 
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abolition of the Seveiith*day shows that it was 
abandoned like circumcision and other Jewish 
rites. 

But for the creation of a new day to which the 
old austerities should be transferred, not a shadow 
of authority can be found. It had its origin in the 
priestly corruptions of latter times ; it wab one of 
a host of similar unholy schemes for gaining in- 
fluence and power. 

The specious reasoning by which the credulity 
of ignorant devotees is imposed upon in this mat- 
ter, gives a strong proof of their easy faith. No 
wonder every new mountebank can raise recruits 
among them to sustain any absurdity he shall choose 
to call religion. Their argument is substantially 
this. " God ordained us to keep holy the Seventh 
day, because He himself rested on ^at particular 
day. Now we want to do what is right so far as 
we can, but we cannot think of worshipping on 
the same day the Jews keep. The fountain of 
Bevelation being shut up, (a vulgar dogma,) so that 
we cannot get a decision from Heaven ; in this 
dilemma we trust entirely in the good sense of the 
Deity. If we don't like the day he commanded, 
but are willing to give hjm what he must acknow- 
ledge is a fair substitute, say Sunday, what possible 
difference can it make to him ! !" By this system 
of equivalents the Jew might say, "If I prefer 
pork, but am willing to give up veal, which is 
surely a fair equivsJent, being a larger ^imal, 
what difference can it make to God ?" I find the 
devotee always reverently bows his head to this 
theological sophistication, and expresses his con- 
viction that the Almighty ought to be satisfied ! ! 



^ 
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It never once strikes him that those who beHeve 
the Jewish law binding, are disobeying it every 
Saturday, and heaping condemnation on their 
souls ! That by acknowledging the Sabbath, they 
do just enough to condemn them for not keeping 
God's day instead of the priest's day.* 

4k Some )rears i^ I was favored with a glance at a printed " Ap- 
pifial to Christians on the observance of the fsJse Sabbath ;'* a book 
which) like all of its kind, was quickly^ suppressed by the enginery 
of the dominant church party. A striking appeal was made to our 

good sense— one which no zeal for true religion could ever seek to 
ide from us. and one which every Christian should read and pon- 
dor upon, if ne have any thought for his own sgnl. It represented 
an ideal dialogue between an English sabbatizli^ Christian and the 
jndge of all men at the day of final reckoning. It ran something 
after tj^s manner : 

Judge. — (Having before him the book of records of men's lives on 
the one hand— on the other the bible and testament.) " What have 
you to answer to this long catalogue of misdeeds .?'' 

Christian. — " I have always kept holy your Sabbath day, and I have 
done my best to enforce its observance upon others." 

Judge. — " The records of your life are before me. They attest 
that you never once paid any regard to the* Seventh day— the Sab- 
bath appointed by God. They go further ; they show that you ex- 
pended zeal and treasure in persecuting your neighbor,* to compel 
him also to disrespect my law." 

Christian, — (Utterly confused.). " The Christian church ordered 
-^ .^ to observe a different day, and assured me that it would make no 
difference to you." 

Judge. — " The Christian Church ? How Came you to transfer 
your trust from God to any church ? Had you not God's own com- 
mandments, and did not God give you reason to examine for your- 
self ? Had you not caution enough therein against innovators, teach- 
ing false doctrine for lucre ?" 

Christian — " I have often read the Scriptures." 

Jvdge. — <' Then show me the commanament that justified you in 
violating God's Sabbath, and doing reverence to a law of man's or- 
daining." 

Christian. — (Struck dumb at first, then rallying undet the excite- 
ment of a happy thought.) " As I am permitted to seek my defence 
in the scriptures of my religion, I believe it is shown in the Gospel 
that when on earth you yourself did not pay regard to the Sabbath. 
You caused crowds to collect and disturb the peace of that day \ you 
cured chronic diseases, a work which could liave been done on 
another dav ; you ordered the patients to disregard the obligations of 
the Sabbath by carrjdng their furniture : you feasted on that day. 
and with your followers you walked tnrough the fields, plucked 
fruit and prepared it for food on that day, in marked disregard of 
the fourth commandment. Moreover, you took every occasion, by 
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The shocking impiety, the sacrilegeous assump- 
tion exhibited in this unparalled insult to the Most 
High, should awaken every true Christian to a 
sense of dutiful resistance to this corruption, this 
defilement of the purity of our religion. It should 
arouse us to shake off the error and the moral 
tyranny that have been quietly imposed upon us 
by our servility to English example. I respect 
the teachers of religion as I do men of every use- 
ful calling ; but I regard still more the religicm 
itself. History proves, if common sense did not, 
that they are fallible as others, and that they are 
equally liable to be blinded by worldly intj^resL 
Our priesthood has too much interest in fastening 
this source of profit upon us to make it prudent to 
depend upon tiieir judgment. They receive their 
dogmas in the theological school, and they are 
bound by the ties of bread, to support them, right 

word and example, to condemn what you evidently considered the 
superstitious otwervance of one day as more holy than another, 
whereas you taught that all days should be alike holy ; and, to make 
the abolition complete, you never once commanded us to observe 
any Sabbath, though so many occasions presented on which you 
could not have omitted to do so, had you desired so important au in* 
stitution to form a leading part of your religion." 

Judge. — " Your reasonmg is correct, and in proportion to its force 
you have uttered your own condemnation. You give proof of the 
sufficiency of the inward light given for your guidance^ had you fol- 
lowed it. By using the terra "Sabbath day, ' ' and seekmg to enforce 
vour fiction by reference to the fourth commandment, you fully ac- 
knowledge a conscientious obligation on your soul to strictly obey 
it, and to i)unish with death every one whom you knew to have so 
much as kindled a fire on that day. It is too late now to plead in 
your own defence the repeal of a statute your whole life was spent 
m efforts to enforce, though pervertedly, on others. You have ac- 
knowledged that yon abandoned your God and his laws, and trans- 
ferred your alle^^ance to one of the thousand idols that under the 
name of churches have led astray my people, teaching that God*s 
A^ord is an idle letter, until they refine and improve it ; you have 
preferred the counsel pf men to the word of God ; your own tongue 
has pronounced your guilt. Depart from me ; your portion is among 
the unfaithful.'* 
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or wrong : it ia their business to oppose reform in 
«very shape, or to lose their subsistence. 

Candid inquiry will ptore that it is our gloomy 
desecration of Sunday, the unholy robbery we 
perpetrate upon the only little recreation the toil- 
worn man, the imprisoned mother can obtain, to 
give relief to their heavy kden souls, that consti- 
tutes the profanation of that day and (^ the whole 
week. That it is to our Pharisaical intolerance 
and our hypocritical sanctity we owe the excesses 
of intemperance that disgrace that particular day ; 
and that until we do justice to the poor, by resto- 
ring his rights, and to the founder of our religion 
by cutting offihis unseemly excrescence with which 
human corruption has dis^ured it, retributive 
Providence will scourge us with the beastly vices 
our sacriUgeous interference has provoked. 

May Heaven, in its tender vigilance over the 
wsuats of the poor, enlighten them to see their op- 
pression, and rouse them to ^ake it off! If we 
have succeeded in shaking off only the physical 
tyranny of Great Britain, our work is not half ac- 
complished. There should be spirit and philan- 
thropy enough to perfect our emancipation, by 
reforming the moral abuses that country has in- 
flicted upon us. The bright Eastern star of our 
republic rests over the birth-place of liberty and 
religious freedom, and marks the spot whence a 
flavior wiU come to purify Christianity of its fes- 
lerii^ corruptions, to redeem the poor and the 
ignorant from their degrading moral slavery, and 
from the tyranny of bigotry and superstition. 
5 
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THE USE OF STIMULATING BEVERAGE. 

Wine is as good as life to a man if drunk moderately. What is 
life to a man that is -without wine. — ^Ecclesiasticus zxxi. ^7. 

Come, drink the wine I have mixed; drink with a merry heart. 

*.PaOVXRB8 IX. 5. 

It is the object of this, treatise to show that 
every thing which exists has its useful purpose j 
that what God created and pronounced gpod^ and 
every essential thing that grows out of the works 
of his hands, was intended for use, or it would not 
have been made. It occurs to me, thwefore, that 
it is incumbent upon me to show the ttse of exhi- 
larating drink. 

They who worship authority and example ia 
proportion to its antiquity, may be informed that 
the use of wine as a daily beverage, has been sanc- 
tioned for five thousand years by all the saints, 
patriarchs and prophets. EspeciaJ-commendatiou 
of its generous effect upon the mind runs through 
all our sacred writings} where also the Deity is 
^ said to have blessed and sanctified its use by giv- 
ing especial laws respecting it. Nay more ! Its 
copious Use is strictly ordered even in libations to 
Himself J and finally, the Founder of our religion 
condescended to manufacture it, by miraculous aid 
too, sent expressly from heaven* He drank it 
himself, and he encouraged others to drink it, 
even after they were already well filled. And 
more than this. He promises to drink wine (if 
figuratively, it is all the same,) with his disciples 
hereafter in heaven. 

The most violent fanatic dare not look this. 
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arrary of authority in the face, and impudently 
net up his dictum against it. 

Under cover of so powerful a defence I ven- 
ture to say that if v^e could cultivate the vine 
and make such moderate use pf light wines as is' 
common among the peasantry in Europe, we 
should be a better people. We are too gloomy, 
too much absorbed in business unrelieved by re- 
laxation, to enjoy the full i^are of happiness 
which is within our reach ; and in proportion as 
men are happy, they, are virtuous. 

The sedentary employments of civilized life, . 
the substitution of machinery for manual labor, 
the unceasing mental toil and " calculation*' of 
our people, deprive the digestive organs of that 
active exercise' and that fair share of nervous 
energy which healthy digestion demands. Nature 
comes in to our relief by creating an artificial ap- 
petite fc^ stimulating substances, as spices, wines, 
tea, coffee, &c. Nothing short of Revelation, say 
the Chinese and Arabians, could have directed 
man to draw from the fruit of a wild vine, from 
the decoction of a shrubby leaf, the roasted berry 
of a tree, and from the seeds and flowers of wild 
spice trees, a preventive of those frightful forms 
of constipation and indigestion which would have 
made lijfe a misery, would have impaired the 
mind and have hurried us on to premature deaths 
. Our doctors of medicine and our doctors of mo-, 
4:als are alike ignorant, the one of the physical and 
the other of the moral remedies, which man's 
<a>nstrtiltion requires, and which his own instincts 
in4i<5ate. Not more intolerant has been the war 
waged i^nst the useful diversions which the 
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mind craves by the one^ than, has been pursued 
by the other against the use of tea and colfee and 
other mild stimuli, which are so peculiarly grate- 
ful and nourishing to the body. 

The researches of Liebig prove that tea, cofifee, 
and cocoa beans, though so different in appearance, 
contain in extraordinary quantity the very same 
chemical characteristic, viz. azote, an animal ele- 
ment which - increases the secretion of bile and 
greatly aids digestion ; and by this means promotes 
vigorous action of the mental faculties. 

The use of wine is analogous in its effects. Tea 
and coffee are indigenous only to hot climates, 
where the inclination for animal food is least, 
because it is not healthy. Here these beverages 
supply in its stead a highly animalized principle 
with gentle stimulation. In temperate latitudes 
where meat may be freely eaten, but where 
greater stimulation is required for reasons already 
explained, wine is instinctively desired; spirits 
also. The wise workings of l^rovidence are alike 
in all of these remedial agents. It is no doubt an 
equally vulgar prejudice &at denies sweet things 
to children. The strong instinct that suggests 
their use, indicates that in moderate quantity they 
are beneficial. 

The greater sociability and cheerfulness of 
Continental Europeans over us, is ascribed chiefly 
to their habitual use of the light wines of their 
coimtry, which give them easy digestion and pro- 
mote consequent good temper. 

Certainly, wine gives a generous glow to the 
soul, and calls forth from sleep its finest emotions. 
The same man who on water diet would turn a 
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dull ^ir to the tale of pity, would if gently warmed 
with wine give generous relief. 

You may affect to despise the benevolence that 
flows from artifldal excitement.. Have a care! 
You may unwittingly wound tendw places! 
When the- church desires money, does it not re- 
isort to excitement as a matter of course ? A 
preacher, popular for his power of working up 
the passions, is hired to intoxicate the crowd with 
moral wine. The effect is exactly the same as if 
produced by spirits. And the remaining part of 
the process is also the same. Does the moral in- 
toxicant trust to their calling next day, to save 
the money changing desecration of what he calls 
the Sabbath and the House of God 1 He knows 
better ! While they are yet warm with the moral 
wine — quickly, ere the brain cools, the plate is 
presented, and the fruit of their moral exhilaration 
is secured. 

In debility caused by age and by various forms 
6f disease, a stimulating cordial is an invaluable 
blessing. St. Paul attests this. And in depression 
of spirits so common amongst us, it has often ar- 
rested the dagger of the suicide and won him back 
to life. For its use in such cases we have the ex- 
plicit command of Solomon. 

" Give wine to the heavy heart* Let him 
drink, forget his poverty, and remember his misery 
no more. — Prov. xxxi. 6. 

Few would care to know how large a propor- 
tion of the finest conceptions and most sublime 
imagery in sacred and profane writing, has flown 
from the inspiration of wine. It is a proverb that 
many of the finest writers, like musical glasses, 
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require wetting to bring out tfaeir finest tones^ 
The poet gave this advice in sincerity : 

• "If with water you fill up your glasses, 
You 'U never write any thing wise ; 



That 



For wine is the horse <^ Parnassus, 
That harries a bard to the skies." 



" Wine woos like woman's dewy lips, 
To kuu and ccnne again.'* 



That it is liable to abuse, is equally an argument 
in favor of proscribing stimulants of every form 
and in hourly use, in commerce, in our designs of 
benevolence, in our religious devices, &c. You 
can name nothing that is exempt from this tenr- 
dency. Would you abstain from food for fear of 
indigestion ? 

The best preventive against its abuse h'as been 
already indicated. We must, win the inebriate 
from his error and keep others from his example, 
by furnishing the excitement his soul desires, in 
a temperate and rational form ; and he will never 
again seek it in the haunts of vice. 

'' Could he who now to vile enjoyment dings, 
Know what .calm joy from harmless sources springs ; 
No more his soul would pant for joys impure, 
The deadly chalice would no more allure; . 
But the sweet potion he was wont to sip 
Would turn to poison on his conscious bp^" 



MORAL DRUNKENNESS. 

I never look in upon a camp meeting, or a 
modern religious revival, without being painfully 
struck with the similarity between the scenes 
enacted there aad those in a noisy tap-room. 
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A man in black makes his living by dealing out 
the most intemperate excitement to his customers. 
Anon, some half a dozen reel over, stupified with 
excitement — ^morally drunk-^ead and beastly 
drunk ! In that horrible condition they are car- 
ried off, and any creed or dogma you may please 
is equally easy to pour into them. 

This is called religion — ^Christianity ! Heaven 
defend us! If ever the degradation of the human 
soul had any claim upon the benevolent interpo- 
sition of reasoning men, this awful form of intem- 
perance in the very house of God demands at- 
tention. 

It is to be regretted that the rational merits of 
our holy religion are deemed so inadequate, as to 
render necessary a resort to so humiliating a 
scheme of proselyting, wholly unauthorized as it 
is by any xwecept of Christianity, and utterly un- 
like the manner in which its Founder taught us by 
his example to propagate his religion. 



WAR. 

" Warriors all ! 

The word is venffeanee ! Death's coal black pall 

Be now our Btanoeurd ! Be our torch the glare 

Of cities arM ! Our fifes the shrieks that fiU the air.". 

r Without a strong principle of self interest, and 
of resistance to protect it ; without a host of pas- 
sions whose necessarily unequal action causes those 
ebullitions which result in violent collision among 
men, communities could not hold together nor 
combine in national progress. The unresisting 
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would become a prey^ to every enemy, and the 
Ai^ild beasts would devour us. 

Self-interest, the great prime mover of our 
actions, would fail of its conservative purpose, if 
we relinquished aught of our possessions without 
an effort to retain them. Nothing can be conceiv- 
ed more unfavorable to progress than a community 
of goods ; and experience proves its utter imprac- 
ticability in our condition on any general scale. 

f-i There is a striking analogy between the physi- 
cal diseases of the body, and the moral distempers 
of a nation. Under the law of change each con- 
tains within itself the elements of its fiial destruc- 
tion. These must be kept active if they are to 
live. The disorders thus occasioned must be re- 

. lieved in some way equally analogous to the reme- 
dies for corporeal derangement. Blood-letting is 
therefore equallv beneficial and often solely capa- 
' ble of saving life in both cases. 
^ From the contending interests which grow out 

' of the complications of civilized life and which, 
keep up a healthy collision among its members, 
factions and strife are unavoidable. The nearer 
the relationship, the more difficult to determine 
the nicer shades of right between claimants. 
Hence civil feuds admit of no compromise. And, 
as in Spain to-day, they will last till one party de- 
stroys the other. 
r Xwar with some foreign power often comes in 
most opportunely for both nations, to heal other- 
wise incurable divisions at home. The spirit of 
rancor is never so great between foreign powers, 
and hence a lesser evil, like amputating a limb, 
saves themxfrom a greater. 
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In all governments, the necessary tendency, as 
\ have shown, is to accumulate power. They 
must, from the laws of motion, either continually 
add to, or lose power. To stand motionless, would 
insure the speedy destruction of any power. See 
China, how this policy has made her an easy prey 
to a more progressive people ! 
^i- Accumulation of power must have a limit be- 
fyond which it may not go. This is the point at 
which oppression becomes intolerable. Revolu- 
tion and the destruction of the oppressors is the 
onJy conceivable way to accomplish the upsetting 
of a long-established government. Their conser- 
vative resistance must be too great to yield to 
aught but force ; if governments upon which hang 
the safety of millions, would lightly surrender, 
they would afford but weak protection to the peo- 
ple. These violent outbursts that shake society to 
its centre, are to the moral world what earthquakes 
and volcanos are to the physical. They renew 
the social fabric ; they purge it of vagabonds and 
malcontents and they make new and better defined 
boundaries between the different divisions of the 

government. 

A large proportion of all life is made to be eaten 
•— €tnimal and vegetable. Man, when a savage, is 
taxed his full share in this way. But civilization 
protects him from being devoured. Besides, the 

' conditions of civilized life greatly increase births 
and prolong life. Some extraordinary means are 
evidently called for to fiin out the vast exuber- 
ance of life, that would thus otherwise soon over- 
people the land. Though half of our children 
are destroyed by disease before they grow up, still 
5* 
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an^r. Murder was justified by Modes, {Mmself 
having set an early example,) but this'^^ould be no 
ailment to the philosophical inquirer. 

If the guilt of murder consists in the intention, 
how many who lack the spirit, murder only in in- 
tention, in a savage dedre for the death of their 
enemy ? 

If there exist differences in the temperaments 
of men, there must be extremes at each end ^f the 
chain. The same provocation that frightens one 
to yield, makes another resist with various degrees 
of force, till the highly excited man, at the tar 
end of the chain is driven to murder ; which bears 
only the usual average of all extremes, even in 
acts of kindness. Quite as many are killed by 
excess of indulgent kindness. 

Under the head <^ "Malformation,^* in the 
volume on Physical Evil, may be seen the physi- 
cal limits of this law. It is exactly analogous to 
the m<»al law of excesses, which in fact grows 
out of the phyrical law ; and the numerical pro- 
portions of such abeirations will be found to bear 
an exact relation to both. 

That this crime is a law of life is known from 
its existence in all time, and from the nice calcu- 
lations all established governments can make of 
the number of criminals that will be. arraigned 
from year to year : the proportions of this oience 
to others bearing regular averages everywhere. 

From the long list of tyrants that have been 
removed from power by private hands, (down to 
the murder of Murat by Charlotte Corday,) with 
law-like unifornfity in all ages and countries ; we 
know that it is the established order of things* 
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Indeed it would be difficult to suggest a better 
means of freeing the world from the greater evil 
<^ extreme op^nression, with less disturbance than 
in this way. 

Moreover it exists aBi(»ig all animals, and the 
moving causes are the same as in man, viz t 
jealcNisy, a bone and an affront. Man himself is 
murdered hj an angry elephant, who will lie in 
wait to do it with malice ; by a vicious horse, a 
savage dog, a mad bull. It is, therefore, a law of 
life, and he who perceives the unity of design 
that marks all life, knows that if in every beast, 
bird and fish, and insect, murder exists, it must 
ftlso be among men* It is equally a law that men 
shall protect themselves against the evil by severe 
measures, and that the angry temper shall be 
checked by the terrors of a guilty conscience. 



THE POWER OF ERROR OVER TRUTH. 
Tis said that — 

" Truth is mighty and will prevail." 

This maxim should be received with large al- 
lowance. Let a new truth be announced in sci* 
euce or religicm, see what a dark cloud of old pro* 
f essors and enthu»asts will gather up to oppose it 
unheard, and to smother its .author with ridicule, 
flat contradiction, sophistry, declamation, and the 
cry of infidel ! It threatens to interfere with their 
vocation. It wotQd throw out of market their 
stock in trade. The uniformity of this treatment 
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towards every new dbcovery, shows it is a law af 
humanity. And in all countries, from the begin- 
ning, history records that the learned professors 
have beed the most deadly foes to truth ; b^cauise 
their living depends upon sustaining the ancient 
error. The histories of Socrates, Aristotle, Jesus 
of Nazareth, Galileo and Luther, furnish testimony 
of Uiis painful fact. Among the curses that fol- 
lowed them to their prisons or' their graves, the 
loudest were the anathemas-of the regnant church. 
Not a single Levite looked upcm the reformer of 
Nazareth, except to ciirse him and to rejoice in 
his crucifixion. I mention this known failing of 
that class of men out of no unkindly feeling, but 
to show it is a law of their dependent condition ; 
and therefore their prejudiced judgment in refer- 
ence to any new truth or doctrine, is deserving of 
very little weight. Whether their dogma be true 
or false to the world,^ to them it is a true friend. 
The error supports the man; therefore the man 
supports the error ; and the bitterer the opposi- 
tion, the greater truth is in the object and the more 
they fear its power. It is this humiliating slavery 
to worldly interest that imposes upon the learned 
professions that moral tyranny that has always 
enslaved them to old authorities. 

It would seem a great evil that truth cannot be 
unmolested in its progress. It is counted horrible 
to oppose religion. So it would be if we were 
sure that what is advanced is truth or religion, in 
any thing but the name. 

This opposition to truth, this worship of error, 
is not without its uses. While the enthusiastic 
author sees only one side, the keen eye of envy 
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takes care of the other. While the poet is lost in 
admiration of the flowers, the gardener's eye sees 
only the weeds. This meA omce is'indispensable. 
It is the conservative principle that holds the sub- 
stance we have, till we are sure the offered sub- 
stitute is not a shadow. 

To check the progress of error, the widest lati- 
tude should be given to free inquiry. ** Error is 
only dangerous, when reason is not left free to 
combat it.'' 



THE USE OE SUPERSTITION. 

Find 9ie but half a dozen peitona whom I can persoade that 
daylight ib not owing to the sun, and I will not despair of whole 
nations embracing the same opinion. For be an hypothesis ever to 
rldiculoas, if it can be maintained for some tin^, till it gain the 
character of antiquity, it is eufhciently proved. — ^Ds Fontensllb. 

I am on dangerous ground now. Men enfever- 
ed by prejudice cry out ^^nst the light. Their 
moral physician prescribes a darkened room, and 
no disturbance. A' medical adviser may not in- 
trude even to save, without offensive misconstruc- 
tion of his motive and his service. To expect 
exemption from this law of human infirmity, 
would show ignorance of the philosophy of evil. 
But to guard against it to some extent, I will de- 
fine what is superstition. 

Superstition, is the drapery of religion. It is 
the great moral atmosphere of the world, by which 
the sunlight of moral truth is universally difiPUsed, 
warmed, modified and tempered to suit the varied 
constitutions and circumstances of mankind. Like 
nitrogen in the physical atmosphere, it constitutes 
by far the greatest bulk of the moral. 
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Examiae all the religions, all the teachinjgs of 
philosophers in all time, and you will j&nd they all 
enunciate the same mftral truths : << Do good and . 
avoid eviL'* 

When undressed, these universal moral maxims 
are called philosophy; when thus clothed and 
adorned, religion. 

The only serious difference is this. The philo- 
sopher sees the moral sun, like ihe physical, set in 
the firmament and shining alike on the whole 
earth, illuminating alike all the children of the 
impartial God. He sees good men under every 
form of religion. He knows that the man who 
keeps the commandments of any religion is equally 
good with him of any other religion. He cannot 
reconcile any theory of partial dispensation with 
the parental character of the Deity. He cannot 
understand how a universally diffused spirit can be 
revealed in one spot and not in another. 

The theologian also teaches the impartiality of 
God. But he does not deem it a partial distribu- 
tion of the blessing to give all to him, and to leave 
nine-tenths of the human family besides in utter 
darkness. Tlieologians cordially detest philoso- 
phers, who give them no patronage ; and the ktter 
again, look with suspicion on the former. They 
differ foolishly ; chiefly on matters of taste. The 
one loves to have his beauty draped, padded and 
feathered. The other has a utilitarian fancy for 
admiring her natural graces unveiled. 

The philosopher chiefly finds fault with the 
trade the other makes of religion. This looks like 
an awkward feature. But no institution cto be 
sustained without a governing head, and no head 
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can live without support. This prejudice is there- 
fore idle. The evil of a mercenary priesthood is 
unavoidable. The Quakers will be pointed to as 
jm instance to the contrary. The peculiarities of 
this sect confine it within narrow limits. It is too 
sober, too thoughtful, too philosophic a religion 
for the mass. How insanity prevails among them 
for want of easy superstition and light amusements 
to reheve their minds from toil, apd to vary the 
monotony of their passive life ! This want is seen 
in the unusual eagerness evinced to hear an excit- 
ing speaker of their persuasion. 

The philosopher charges that the church has 
always looked on knowledge and human liberty as 
its enemy. Is it not right in this conclusion? 
Again,^hat the priesthood always takes the side 
of despotism. If the philosopher were sure of the • 
best support from such forms of government, would 
he not lean that way % 

That the priest regards not the Bible itself where 
it opposes his interest. The Bible says, for in- 
stance, " Break evejry yoke, and let the oppressed 
go free.^T— (Isaiah Iviii. 6.) "Remember them 
that are in bonds." — (Hebrews xiii. 3,) and many 
similar texts. The minister, if he live in England, 
reads such passages qualified thus, "except the 
Irish." The priest in Virginia, whose living de- 
pends on slave holders, reads, " except the Ne- 
gyoes." What priest in either country lifts his 
voice to protect these poor -Christians from the 
rapacity of the rich^?* 

# In the Savannah Republican, March 3, 1845, 1 find a Sheriff's 
sale of five male negroes and three females, <* lo satisfy a debt in 
favor of the Board of Pirectors of the Theological Seminary of the 
Synod of South Carolina and Georgia." 
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If the bread of the philosopher were equally de- 
pendent upon twisting his learned lore thus to 
mean black or white as required, would he not 
sacrifice his pride of logic, as the other prostitutes 
his religion, to sustain the robber who shares with 
him the spoils ? He complains of the bigotry and 
persecution of religious sectaries ; urging that if 
their religion is true, all should have hui one creed, 
and the whole world should be challenged to re- 
fute it. He says if we should wait for a religion 
till all the Christian ministers, with God's word 
before them, could decide yrhat is Christianity, 
how long would they leave us under the impres- 
sion that the author of language might suriely have 
made hifl instructions intelligible, and that what is 
not explicit to us ought not to be constr!ted into 
« an obligation or a message, to us ? He defies all 
subtle logic to overcome this most simple and 
rational objection. 

The success of all forms of religion on earth 
has been proportioned to their persecuting zeal, 
moral and physical 3 their permaaiency, to stoppiiig 
off philosophical investigation, and their preservar 
tion from extreme corruption, to sectarian quarrels. 
If there is to be a religion at all, these accompany- 
ing evils must form a part of it. It has been ever 
the law, and for our particular form of faith, ex- 
emption cannot be expected. Respecting agree- 
ment on points of doctrine, do philosophers them- 
selves agree? 

The philosopher complains that the votaries of 
religion talk well, but do nothing. That the soul 
of their religion is lost amid the mists of dogmas, 
ceremonies, &c., which almost exclusively engage 
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fte attention. He is apt to overlook the necessity 
of a superstitious drapery to set off the truths of 
all religions. In every religion, as in ours, what- 
ever is draped in mystery, ceremony, &c., men 
will defend to death, and if the written religion be 
deficient in such attractions, they will manufac- 
ture them. Hence Baptism, Communion, the 
' Trinity, Incarnation, the Resurrection, Miracles, 
a local heaven and hell, &c. &c., though in no 
way directly consequential to the virtue of man- 
kind, form the banners under which Christian has 
fought with Christian, and deluged the earth with 
blood. 

No man fights about the essential parts of reli- 
^onj every man assents to them, and by unani- 
mous vote they are " laid on the table." I select 
a few of these, which are nearly word for word 
alike in all the religions I have examined. They 
are naked, and hence unhonored. " Owe no man 
any thing." " Sell all and give to the poor." 
"Save no.money." " Speak no evil of another." 
"Love thy neighbor as thyself." "Pray not 
standing in church, but at home in thy closet," 
" Make your prayers short and detail no wants j 
God knows them." ",It is best not to marry." 
" Think not what you shall eat, nor what clothes 
^you shaU wear." Let no woman braid her hair 
nor adorn her person with gold, nor pearls, nor 
costly array." " Return good for evil:" (This is 
a maxim of every religion on earth except Juda- 
ism. Every philosophy also teaches it,) &c. &c. 

Who heeds this naked counsel ? In the very 
house of God does the fashioned vestment attract 
no attention ? Is no scandal whispered ? Who 
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that makes confession of faith, has first sold all 
and given to the poor ? Who owes no man any 
thing ? " Pray not standing in the church, mul- 
tiplying words*' — ^how is this devoutly despised? 
Do all honor the apostle by resolving to let the 
virgin remain unmarried, because it is the better 
way } What shall we say of the plain injunction 
about braiding the hair, and of gold and pearl or- 
naments ? And what Christian returns good for 
evil? - 

Superstition is the mortar that gives varied 
shape and cement to what else would be loose and 
fugitive truths. Pomp and ceremony form the 
carving and the gilding. 

" It is not timber, wood and stone, 
The architect requires alone, 

To finish a fine building. 
The mansicm were but half complete, 
If he could possibly forget 

The carving and the gilding.'' 

The attractive form and drapery of heathen 
mythology, invests it with such superior interest, 
that we love to contemplate it even now ; it will 
live in ages yet to come, when modem supersti- 
tions cease to be remembered. 

The true philosopher cannot despise superstition. 
No element is found in nature, unencumbered with 
matricial matter. Religion cannot be exempt from 
this useful law. If the preacher were confined to 
the mere rehearsal of detached moral maxims, the 
inevitable consequence would be 

" That everyday and every bourafibrdu 
The self-same subject and the self-same words ; 
Till like hashed cabbage served for each repast. 
The repetition killA the dish at last." 
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But the grand purpose that superstition subserves 
in social life, is this; around the altar of popular 
superstition, the unthinking mass, and they who 
use them, are always ready formed, and their 
organized force can be brought to bear on any 
point with resistless effect. Hence, when govern- 
ments are tossed into chaos by periodical revolu- 
tions, which are necessary to cleanse and renovate 
them, the mass (which else would run mad with 
riot, every man's hand against his brother) is still 
restrained and kept in coHajarative order by this 
sub-government, while the new structure is in * 
process of erection. So long also as the two are 
separate, superstition exercises a powerful control 
over the government to check usurpation. 

Unhappy is the being that has no hobby to 
ride. Superstition for the women, politics for 
the men! Mark how they ride! Fury is the 
Word ! 

It is the special law of Providence, that people 
shall always have something to wrangle about. 
Hence on all subjects, however apparently self- 
convincing, there is opposition — yeas and nays. 
The cases of unanimity are equally few with all 
other extremes in the circuit of every law. What 
contrivances can your ingenuity suggest to give 
equal and every varying exercise of this sOTt to 
every passion of the soulT To give action with 
less labor of brain to the weak minded multitude ? 

If it were not sullied by intolerant persecution, 
if in Christian love for its neighbor it would share 
the day between devotion and grateful recreation 
of other forms, I should regard it as a beautiful 
and a most touching custom, that periodically 
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draws out the multitude from their dark retread 
and gathers them together in social reyerenc« 
round a cc»nmon altar. With this addition, its 
assisting influence in softening the manners and 
awakening the sympathies of humanity^ could not 
be overrated. 

Superstition has so marked an advantage over 
truth, that it behooves us to watch it well. The 
flowers of poetry are hers. It addresses itself 
to the pliant imagination alone. Its fervid, flow- 
ery, and mystic appeal finds easy entrance to 
the too soft head and the easy yielding heart. The 
whole church, with all its organized batteries, sup- 
port it. The women feed it ; with equal devotion 
they reverence every religion and every supersti- 
tion, as the proverbs of all nations prove. And 
who is interested to organize force against it? 
The rich or the learned who alone see the evil, 
have every thing to gain by whatever keeps the 
poor ignorant and needy^ and the poor producer 
himself certainly pays the whole enormous tax to 
support it. To check the overgrowth of supersti- 
tion, it is really necessary that we should accus- 
tom ourselves to doubt every thing, till we have 
fidly proved it. The tenacity with which we 
cling to error, when it takes root, is proverbial. 

" Alchymists may doubt 

The shining gold their crtieibles give out ; 

But faith— fanatic faith, once wedded fast 

To some delueiye phantom, hug^ it to the last.'' 

How hard is it to get rid of a rotten corpora- 
tion J to reform the most obvious abuses ; to eject a 
corrupt officer or party, or even to get a majority 
to vote for the inspection of his accounts ! This 
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wisakness of our nature, this tenacity of error 
because of its long standing, being proverbial; 
every one should keep a vigilant guard over him- 
self, and examine well each and all of his cher- 
ished notions. They have been chiefly planted in 
his mind in infancy ; such are prejudices, not be- 
lief. If he do not test them by his riper judg- 
ment, he is negligent of his duty, a patron of 
sopeKtition and recreant to true religion.* . 

If it.be disgraceful to us, that our religion shall 
differ in no one thing from all others, let us remove 
the stigma by prt)claiming and practicing the 
largest liberty of conscience. 



THE TEST OF RELIGIOUS TRUTH. 

Pare religion before God is tiiis, to visit the wido-ve, and tha 
fatherless, and to keep unspotted from the world. — ^Jambs I. 27. 

To protect the credulous from imposition, there 
should be some standard test by which we may 
judge what is useful or indispensable, what true or 
untrue, what is within the scope of reason, and 
what remains for inspiration to reveal. 

This test should be obviously reasonable, such 
as we ourselves apply as unerring proofs of the 
truth and falsity of other religions claiming also 
to be revealed from heaven. Two di&rent 
measures, one for the stranger and another for 
ourselves, would be an abomination. 

We point with pride to our biblical moral law, 
as being the . perfection of religion. We assert 
that, if followed, it will surely lead to justice and 
loving kindness to our neighbor, and conduce to 
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our own best happiness. That it is thereforflpa 
suflBicient rule of life, a simple, pure and holy 
religion. From all these qualities we hold that it 
could not have been devised by man, ajid therefore 
we refer it to the immediate agency of the Deity. 
This is the internal evidence. 

The external testimony is an alleged tradition 
that it was revealed, and the assertion of the 
ancient lawgiver, his historian or compiler, who- 
ever may have been the author. Recorded mira- 
cles, &c., ask further credit in support of such 
claims ; and we also point to tttfe prosperity of the 
nation, and the example of some eminently wise 
and virtuous men, whose lives are proofs of the 
superiority of the religion of their country. 

Whoever will examine the moral maxims of the 
sacred books, the poetry and philosophy of the 
Chinese, Hindoos, Persians, Egyptians, &c., (all 
ancient when the Pentateuch was written,) will 
find in them every maxim we admire in our 
Scriptures.* If ours be a perfect rule of life, we 
must pronounce theirs the same. Now had they 
each a revelation ? or was their reason and expe- 
rience equal to our inspiration ? 

Certainly every particular argument we use to 

* The Religion of Nature is everywhere the same, l^e same 
moral light is diffused among all people. The moral law is there- 
fore the same everywhere and must continue unaltered in all time. 
The virtuous obey it in every country, and the vicious disobey it- 
It is the law of one common God, enacted for all bis children. 
— GicEBo DB Rbpub. B. 3, ex Lactant. lib. 6, ch. 8» « 

Clemens Alexandrinus, struck with the similarity of the moral 
law of all religions, supposes every system of Heathen philosophy 
is a branch of eUmcU truth. *^ In Christianity all these are united in 
the trunk of one tree." 

Sir^illiam Jones, (vol. 1,) attests the perfection of the moral 
law of the most ancient Hindoos, Arabs, Tartars, Persians, Chinese, 
&c., and its similarity to ours. 
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Hove the inspiration of ouw, they use with equal 
power to prove the divinity of theirs. 

Again, ours stands pre-eminently disgraced with 
every particular deformity we despise in theirs, 
viz : intolerance, suppression of boo&s, fear of the 
test of reason, horror of free inquiry and of the 
revelations of science, enmity to mental freedom 
and to human liberty in every form ; and among 
its professors, cupidity, hypocrisy and every par- 
ticular crime that is known, flourishes to the same 
full extent as in all other religions. Name one 
i&stance to the contrary ! Say you it is not chaige- 
able with butchering for matters of opinion? 
"All the murders of th^ French revolution did 
not amount by one-Mth to those of the massacre 
of St. Bartholemew, In one short night and day 
the Christian priesthood shed more blood, (and that 
the best blood in France,) than was spilled by 
Jacobinism and all other forms of violence during 
the whole revolution." — ^Dr. Channing. 

Nay more. In some shape the Egyptians and 
Hindoos held every little superstition that Moses 
cherished, (respecting Uie secret name of God for 
instance,) their sacrifices, to the very color of the 
animal; their ark of the covenant with the holy 
of holies, exactly the same, down to the veil of 
the sanctuary and its particular color ! (See Glid- 
don, Wilkinson, &c.) Look over the door of the 
Synagogue in Cherry street, Philadelphia, and you 
will see " the winged globe," which was over the 
entrance to every temple in Egypt one thousand 
years before Moses. They had other tenets which 
we have now, but which Moses rejected, viz : the 
resurrection, day of judgment, future retribution, 
6 
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mcarnation of Goif the Trinity, << retuni of gogi 
for evil,'* &c., &c., &c. (Refer to Sir G. Willolf 
son, Gliddon, Sir W. Jones, the Hindoo pu- 
ranafl, &x.) 

Knowing these peculiar doctrines as an Egyptian 
priest, Moses has left us testimony of the strongest 
kind of his decided disbelief in them. Forming 
as they do now the very leading truths of our re** 
yealed religion, their non-revelation to Mo^es-— 
his rejection of them — is fatal to the celestial 
claim of his religion, or it is fatal to ours. 

Justin Martyr, and Tertulliaa, in their Applor 
gies for Christianity, take great pains to prove thai 
there is not a doctrine nor a dogma of Christianity 
that may not be exactly matched by a similar on^ 
among the religions of the Heathen. 

Christianity afiects to be the best religion for ^e 
poor. The New Testament writings, as well as 
those of every religion, are addressed to the poQr^ 
their cause is advocated. In truth it is cmly the 
poor who accept any new religion, and this solely 
through the hopes of bettering the condition of 
their class. 

But look into our churches, where are the poor? 
Are the seats of honor offered to them ? Observe 
the priest; mark his cordial shake of the hand^ 
his obsequious bow ! Is it the poor man that coni'^ 
mands them? 

Is it the study of the church to increase the 
comforts and the pleasures of the poor, or does it 
busy itself to torture out constructions where no 
law is, to abridge their pleasures and to rob them 
of every innocent recreation? 

I can see no one claim ibsA modem Christianity 
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tset up to being the religion of the poor. How 
r indeed would its progress be if the money 
of the rich did not keep it in motion ? 

Shall we take the success of nations, the virtues 
of their monarehs^ the wisdom, the happiness and 
the virtue of their people as evidences of the 
respective merits of different religions? Who 
wiU compare the ever wrangling, intolerant Jews, 
the horror they excited among the nations, the 
evidences we have of their wisdom or lita*ature, 
of their hospitality or their virtues, with those of 
i^pt, Persia, Griece, Rome, &c., and award to 
them undoubted superiority? 

Show me the Christian living now, or in history, 
aiore wise, more virtuQus, more god-like than 
SocFates! A moce profitable student of God's 
works than Aristotle ! Christian monarchs supe>* 
nor in piety and g^)od rule to many of the heathen 
emperors and lawgivers, and to the early caliphs 
of Islaam ! How is it that we refer for examples 
of the most exalted virtue to Pagan Greece 
and Home ? Justin Martyr asserts that Socrates, 
Heraclitus, and other philosophers who lived ac- 
cording to reason were true Christians, though they 
might be called atheists. Tertullian quotes many 
instances to prove that the heathen had ever 
evinced, in d^ence of their religion, the same 
virtue and contempt of death as Christians. 

By any just comparison, "the devout inquirer 
will find the clearest proofs that our impartial 
Parent has distributed the necessary moral light to 
ail hds creatures through the very same means; 
th»t in this, as in all other things, He woiks by 
general and not by partial laws. 
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No religion can gain any tiling by aj^Tectingj^A 
possess a monopoly of the goodness of God 5 oi^ 
cause of its absurdity. " The uncandid stsperity 
which zealots evince toward those who ask for 
justice and truth for the wise and good of God's 
people in other nations, injures their cause and 
adds nothing to their credif — Sir Wm. Jonesj 
vol. I, p. 168. 

We want a rule by which we may prune re- 
ligion of excrescences, which grow upon it as 
naturally as fungus on vegetation. 

Whatever is of no use as a rtie of conduct, as a 
promoter of virtue, love and justice ; whatever is 
not expressly and dearly ordered by Jesus him" 
sdf; this cut off. It only preys upon the tree of 
li^, drawing su^^^t at the expense of the truth. , 
Every such appendage is a contemptuous infidelity 
to the sufficiency of the gospel ; it distracts atten- 
tion from the essential truths of religicoi, it pro- 
motes vain wrangling, and substitutes empty dogcfia 
for true piety. 

Whatever^ restraint the church imposes that 
tends to increase its . power and to put money in 
its purse, we are safe in suspecting. When it sets 
up as a standard of godliness, the dullness with 
which one keeps its Sunday-Sabbath, for which 
no authority is given by Jesus nor his apostles, we 
may go further than suspicion. 

We want another standard law by which we 
may save much needless inquiry. A test by 
which among the thousand attempts of << blind 
guides'* to impose upon our credulity (lo, here ! 
and lo, there), we may at once detect a spurious 
religion. \xk me suggest a safe one. 
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tf its maxims hare been proved mHOund by the 
erience of all nations ; if they shock our rea- 
son; if they smother charity and benevolence; if 
they conduce not to brotherly love and to forgive- 
ness : if one of these essential links be defective 
—clearly so — ^the whole chain is unsound* That 
religion bears on its front the mark of Cain — ^its 
own condemnation. 

The moral law of the Christian reli^n fears 
no such test ; it courts it. I have tried most of 
the religions of the world and they bear the assay. 
We call ^me< iddlaters^ because we lack charity 
and are ignorant of their symbols. If we except 
the dei^cation of Saviors and of the attributet 
df God; by^U heathen nations, who also chaise 
our younger religion with deriving the same ideas 
from them; there never was a worshix>er of an 
idol upon God's blessed earth; nor any people 
that did not worship the same Universal Parent^ 
by whatever name adored. 

But candor compels me to note that the moral 
law of the religion of Moses shrinks from the cru- 
cial experiment. You shall see it weighed in the 
balance^ and judge for yourself.— But, hold ! the 
Prophet of Nazareth has weighed it — ^let him pro- 
nounce the judgment ! 

<< Ye h(we heard thai it hath been said, an ete 

FOR AN EYB-*^AKB LIFE FOR LIFE ; LOVE YOUR 
FRIENDS ANn HATE YOUR BNEIHES. But I my tmto 
yOUj RESIST NOT EVIL, BUT RETURN GOOD FOR EVIL.'^ 

It is in substance thus, ^^ Moses asserted that God 
^authorized private vengeance. But / say, it is the 
thing God does most abhor^ and in his name I 
pronounce it false P' 
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Here «ce two religions as opporite in their ^B 
senee as God and Dsmon. It is znockery id 
attempt to reconcile them. Man's nature has 
been always the same. God is unchangeable ; his 
laws are perfect and therefore immutable. If the 
law of Moses was a Just rule of conduct from 
God on ike morning of one day, the law of Jesus 
could not have been given by the same God to the 
Same people, as a just rule of conduct, on the 
afterniHm of the same day ! The one law having 
been binding till the moment the new one was 
substituted. 

In his mild way, earful as he always was to 
save o^nce to the Jews, by avoiding personal 
reflections towards Moses as he reinitiated his 
statutes, could the Man of Naz|reth have more 
emphatically condemned MoSes as an iDapostort 
His diabolical doctrine of revenge could he have 
Hiore clearly reprobated in the name of his God, 
by whose authority he spake ? 

This unsound link proves the unwor^hiness of 
the whole chain. If this is not a te^ to be d6« 
pended upon, then human reason is an idle boast ; 
it was given to deceive us! The candid inijuirer 
will see the strong efibrts of St. Paul and the 
Church of his day, to cut Christianity loose from 
the whole dead weight of the Mosaic law ; while 
St. Peter endeavored to retain it professedly as 
a bait to Jewish converts. Iliis weakness, so 
characteristic of Peter, and fmr which Paul chided 
him, (Gal. ii. 11,) has fastened Judaism upon our 
religion, from which it depends like a huge and 
unsightly excrescence. 

The devout Christian philosopher cannot adopt 
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■Kh : if he accept Jesuss^, he must reject Moses. 
He cannot be a Jew and a Christian. He cannot 
wrve Love and Hate ; Revenge and Forgiveness; 
God and Satan! 



SLAVERY. 

« Man finds hU fellow goilty of a skin 
Not colored like his own." 

If happiness be deemed a fair test of good con- 
ditioQy a deal (^ sympathy is wasted for the negro 
slave. In the abstract I am unfriendly to slavery 
in every diape. But I am still jnore inimical to 
the sudden breakup lipof established forms and 
lopg recognized rights. Providence is not idle ; 
and the evil is in process of remedy. 
. Look at the negro; study his character, and 
you will be struck with the amount and intensity 
of enjoyment which every trifle affi>rds him. 
With what soul*moving lighter he makes the 
air resound! What in us is gravity, in him is 
levity. Hence place him where you will, he is 
a happi^ man than his master. His keener relish 
for animal enjoyment and his bee-like faculty of 
extracting honey from the bitterest weeds, coun- 
terbalance the restraints of servitude. What are 
Kestraints to him? It is his glory to belong to 
some one. Without a master the true negro wan- 
ders unsettled, discontented, mis^able. 

Philosophers, who are not deceived by names, 
see slavery, everywhere; and where popular 
odium is leftst ^e^edj, there ^hey see it xox^ op^ 
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pressive and d^asing. Compared with ihe slavi^* 
OP WANT that crowd the miues and factories of 
Great Britain, the negro of Virginia is independent 
and happy. He is free from two^hirds of the 
labor and the diseases^ and from all the deformities 
and early decrewiude of the Briton. While star" 
vation ^ngs, like the sword of Damodes, over the 
white man'^s heady the negro isfuUfedy nor dreams 
of want. And when the black man has spent the 
flower of his life in the service of his master^ he 
is not cast out to die in a poor-'hcnise! 

^^ Oh, yes ! but the Englishman can change hk 
employ^.'* Nay ! Want is his master . To change 
his employer endangers his bread. The essential 
difference is only this ^ hunger compels the cme 
to seek a master, (voluntarily as you call it.) In 
the other the master seeks him and relieves him 
from slavery to want! 

Great Britain complains of our slave labor. We 
have more right to remonstrate against hers. 

The slavery of the Russian serfs excites tiie sym- 
pathies of Europe as its analogue amongst us. Yet 
Bramner, in travelling through that extensive 
country from Cronstad to Odessa, infomis us that 
the air was enlivened during his long journey 
with the cheerful songs of the serfs. This is 
exactly the case in our Southern States, 

The same author says that in the slave^market 
at Alexandria, the poor things only smiled aiid 
looked happy when they saw a prospect of being 
bought ! This will suggest to the philanthropist 
a consoling reflection. 

The blacks who were enslaved here were pur- 
diased from far harder taskmasters} ^e customs 
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'ttf war b^bg to e^^sh^^ all pnamim f often indeed 
to eat them. Black negro driyers are proverbially 
SQost cruel jeind exacting, and the «]ave always 
tiails with joy his tranter to a white overseer. 
The condition of the ne^o is therefore better here 
than if be had been left at home, where his life is 
vmagfie ayskd bru^ treat^lient his portion* Morally 
his es^te is certainly improved; he is no longer a 
savage. 

: Sir William Jones nndertook to give an smti- 
slavery lecture to a Turk, The Mussulman replied 
something after this manner :-— 

^^Neicessity makes laws. We must have ser- 
vants gifted by constitution for menial work* 
Thene are ns^ons in Africa and Madagascar 
which ar^ at. war coi?^ually* If they cannot 
seU their, prispxiers, they kiU them. They all 
marry early also, and have. very Isucge families. 
!l^bfcoi»3S^s of their children perish fen: want of 
food; so do Iheir miserable parents. . By purchas- 
ing these wretches, we save their lives, and the 
lives of many who sell them, whom our money 
relieves. From idle a9d dissolute va^bonds they 
become industrious producers; from idolaters, 
knowing not Qod, nor his Prophet, nor Moses, nor 
David, nor Messiah, they are converted to the true 
faith. If they behave well, they live in every 
way more coz^ortable than the best of them at 
home* If you, my friend, had to choose for them, 
which would you select V^ 
. The amiable jurist suiSfered a non-Hsuit. 

The Providential estate of the negro slave in our 
country, is plain to my mind. 

There is not, a sfgpdea of plants, ai^mals, no; 
6* 
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men, that has not its appointed tkne to run out and 
give place to some new form of Ufa* <jreology: 
gives U8 the proof of this law. We have it too ia 
Uie remains of extinct races of Indians on this 
continent. The course of the Indian is fast ^raw^ 
ing to its close. We have been designed to take 
his place, that the acquisitive faculty so strong in 
our race shall develop the resources of this vast 
country ; and thus an outlet is opened for the sur- 
charged population of Europe. Here too by in- 
termarriage of mixed emignuits, Uie Oaucassian 
race is preserved from the physical degeneracy so 
visibly resulting to the working orders of Europe, 
from low diet and unhealthy confinement. 

Cotton and other products were Wanted, also, to 
cheapen clothing and food. The Europeeoi con- 
stituQon is not adapted to the cottonrfield and the 
rice swamps. The Indian. -bears no yoke. The 
negro does ; and he will not go abroad to work^ 
without one. Here he is, therefore, and in 
bondage ! 

Now I ask you to think seriously on the whole 
subject, and suggest, yourself, if the Southern 
States were to be cultivated and settled by our race, 
how it could have been otherwise arranged. 

The abolition of slavery in some of me States, 
so soon as our people became sufficieMly acclimat* 
ed to share in the labor of the field, satisfies me 
that in God's good time the same causes will^rike 
off the fetters of all that are in bondage — ^in this 
sort of bondage, I should say. 

Powerful means only can break the tenacity 
with which we cling to ancient possessions. The 
enthusiasm against this institution is not, therefore^ 
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Mriifaiout use to assist the work of redemption. The 
haste exhibited would be terrible in its conse-* 
quences if successful. But without enthusiasm, 
which nerer brooks delay, Hbw could interest be 
kept up md zeal awakened ? 

It is, however, necessary that they "be kept in 
cheok, lest they make dangerous hasten The peace 
of society demands that the breaking up of long 
establi^ed rights and customs shall be a, gentle 
and gradual- process ] else the mischief provoked 
will be more calamitous than the evil we desire to 
redress. 

The anti-slaveiy movement here comes from our 
most orderly citizens. Their only motive can be 
AQcere philanthropy ; and so long as they con&ie 
themselves to peaceful agitation, however warm 
their denunciations, there can be no plea for peiv 
secuting them — though something of this kind is 
useful to their cause, because it rands them the 
more closely tc^ether. 

The prophetic eye cannot fail to see in their 
movement the small cloud in the horizon, that is 
destined to cov^ the land. Their errand of mercy 
will surely be accompH^ed. The spirit of the 
age is working for them, and if Heaven prospers 
the good, its smiles cannot be withheld. 



•>*■ 



RESTITUTION TO THE SLAVE. 

" Remember, loan ! the anirersal oanse 
Acts, not by partial, but by general laws." 

To accomplish his purpose^he commander-in- 
chief must (Urect hia forces regardless of the mere 
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iiidiYid<2al& To some nnssi be allotted ihe post of 
danger and of death ; others, forming the reserve 
guard, look idlj on wad may not be oalled into 
acticm. The indivilkial lives lost he counts «s 
naught, so his country is saved or her honor vior 
dicated. 

In carrying out any ccmiplex work, it is the«nd 
the manufacture must consider. The machinery 
cannot be arranged that each little i^ng and 
wheel dball do equal work. So in carrying omt 
the grand decagns of Providenee, the individual^ 
who is but an undivided part of the whole, works 
only for the progress of the xace. 

It cannot be unobserved that the African race 
here is gradually merging into ours. Where^ one 
negro is met in Philadelphia preserving the true 
African features, a thousand will ezhMt themixed 
hue and physiogncnny, that confirm my rewatk. 
The negro is fading info the Gaucassian race more 
rapidly in the South ; dissolute manners assisting* 
Read the slave advertisements, and the untraveUed 
will learn some curious facts* Here is one from 
a south-western paper, by a Frenchman, as the 
name indicates :«-— 

<< Left the subscriber, &c., his slave Virginia* 
She is under 20, tall ai|d nearly white, with long 
brown hair and ^k hazel eyes; of beautifid 
person and graceful carriage. She plays and sings 
and may he otherwise reco^Lsedby a slight lisp^ 
She was seen yesterday with her aster descending 
the river in a flat.. $1000 will be paid to any 
one who will return her to me — ^withmy grateful 
thanks.*' 

If it wasdeagned to mipply our unhealUiy kti- 



tildes with aiace of men fitted by mixed consti- 
tution to endure the climate, the natural repugn 
nance could only hove be^i overcome by placing 
tilie negro in servitude. The white children are 
marsed in their armir, emd being familiarized with 
them from the cradle, they are no longer repuU 
rive. 

The good that results to that degraded race by 
the improvement of their species, will repay them 
for all the evils <^ slavery, by means of which 
alone it oould have been efibct^. 

Thus making complete the chain of cause and 
^ect, and the reciprocal benefits, which will be 
found to result from every seeming evil, through- 
out all the woiics and ways of Providence. 



PKEJUDiCB AiSAINST SOME EMPLOYMENTS 
CONSmBRED OP EVIL TBNMafCr. 

All employments grow out of the wants of 
society. 

ForestallerBy who are so unpopular, will ever 
live and serve the common interest, in i^iieof the 
idle laws that every municipal government .passes 
against them. Their usefm f^ce is to equalize 
prices and supplies, between buyer and seller, else 
we should only have alternating extremes of scar- 
city and superabundance. For the scattered far- 
mers cannot adapt their visits to a varying market ; 
and when here, they must sell and depart. Whal 
is left from a redundant supply on market days, 
tSe huckster is ready to buy when consamors will 
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not, and competition amcmg themselTed secnrejS 
fair prices to the farmer. 

Usurers are still more unpopular. Experience 
proves that their surcharge is. rarely equal to a 
fair premium of insur^ce on the extra risks. 
Thej discount nothine that is not &st rejected as 
unsafe hy competent judges. And if they would 
not veiiture, that hard inressed class of blowers 
would be shut out from hope. 

Stock Gambling is the most pernicious gaming. 
But if it were not for the comparatively even 
value, and the ready convertibility this aystem 
gives to stocks, public works would rarely be 
undertaken by capitalists. 

Merchandise Brokers are considered a useless 
tax on production. It is a mistake. They only 
can know the state of the whole market, and the 
feelings of both buyer and seller, and thence de- 
termine at once which party should yield the 
advantage ; giving the earliest check to overpro- 
duction, and thus maintaining a more even market 
for all parties. 

The same system of inyiiry will show the use- 
ful purpose of every species of industrial pursuit, 
however strongly condemned by vulgar prejudice. 

Aristocracy. — ^The prejudice of the vulgar 
against aristocracies, grows out of ignorance of 
their useful purpose. 

There would be no limit to the tyranny of 
power over the working classes, were there no con- 
servative aristocracy, strong in wealth, inteHi- 
gence and moral influence, to interpose a check to 
the cupidity of rulers. The great stake this class 
holds in the nation insures a vigilant regard, to 
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« 

what gives stability to things ^ wfaile the mnlti- 
tude, with no adequate comprehension of the 
principles of government, is easily ensnared by 
specious pretexts, and insidious appeals to its su* 
perstitious prejudices. There is nothing so much 
Kraated to insure the staMlity of a government, as 
a protection of this sort, against the easy subser- 
vience of ignorance and superstition. 



THE LONELY HEART. 

" I pity the heart however rude, 

That hath no little flower 
To brighten up its solitude 

And scent the evenii^ hour/' 

There is a distressing little social evil, for 
which, I have been told, no cunning j^losophy 
can find either useful purpose, or reasonable pal* 
liation — ^the unmated heart. The physiological 
law which causes excess of females among lower 
animals is apparent. Their inferior strength and 
speed, too, expose them more to beasts of prey. 

This law must in some measure apply to man* 
Circumstances modify it. Polygamy increases, 
while monogamy, from undoubted causes, checks it. 

Mania impulsive, resistant. Woman retiring, 
passive. Equal numbers would warm rivalry 
among males to a fearful extent, and violence 
would soon reduce them to the - existing safe pro- 
portion. It is well that the gentler sex is not 
tempted by equality of numbers to play with oqr 
affections; or worse, to make advances. Her 
chaste and humanizing influence over us would be 
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at an end. With all our boasted superiority, ii is 
woman that gives us refined taste ; that calls out 
genius and fires the soul with poetry and high re-> 
solves. If the numeral disparity could be chang- 
ed and so maintained, the efiects mentioned would 
make woman, now enough enslaved, the first aii4 
the greatest sufierer. 

It is wisely ordered that they who are out <rf the 
married state, see only its bright side, and that they 
sigh for. In their rosy dreams the pleasures of 
matrimony are not interrupted by its cares* 
Could they foresee the anxieties, the restraints and 
petty vexations of married life, they would sus- 
pect 

'* 'T is better to bear the ills they have, 
Than fly to others they know not of." 

The cares and duties insepsurable from the rear- 
ing of children, would be insupportable if ncNie 
remained sii^eto assist. The shops, the factory, 
the hospital, &c., require aid from persons uninr- ' 
cumbesed'with families. That ^e number on the 
dngle list is not needlessly great, is manifest from 
the general complaint of the scarcity of domestic 
assistants, and from the equally general complaint^ 
in most civilized countries, of over population. If 
society had to depend upon voluntary sacrifices 
for regulating these matters, the evils and incon- 
veniences would be incalculable. 

The unmarried even in the htnnblest stations^ 
the domestic servant, enjoys a lightness of heart, 
an exuberance of spurits, a fre^om from care, 
every thing in fact, save the barren heart, that 
constitutes happiness ; in comparison with which 
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the cares and domestic perplexities c^ her mistress 
sure often nothing short of misery. 

There is another law restricting reproduction to 
the assortment of characters required to fill up 
exactly the circles of every society j which leaves 
BO room for those that are left out of the married 
class. This'will he alluded to again. 

From what has heen said, the single enjoy more 
than their share of exemption from the ills of life. 
If they knew their free estate this would be true. 
But impartial Providence gives them imaging 
troubles, which nicely equalize the distribution of 
happiness and misery everywhere. Hence pee- 
vishness, monomania and insanity are most pre- 
valent among the single. Crimes also. 

" Hence comes, my friend, the general discontent ; 
Why all do loathe the state that chance hath sent, 
Or their own choice procured ; but fondly bless . 
Their neighbbrs' lots, and prcdse what they possess.*' 

I would not be understood to say in wedded Hf e 
there is no happiness. But — 

"Wedded life is not all sugar'd custard, 

T is a compound queer of honey and mustard.'* 

It doubles the pleasures and the cares. It gives 
more excitement, tnore moral activity — ^an end 
and aim to life, which make it more healthy and 
more interesting. And where two well accc»rded 
hearts are mingled into one, I can attest that 
"Marriage gives to the tender and the .good a pa- 
radise below." But I forget myself ! the blessings 
of matrimony are not my theme. 

For the preservation of the race from imhealthy 
extremes, as I sh$ll explain hereafter^ very -many 
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are Goupied with incongruoas tempers ttu^'doom 
them to eke out a life of misery ; and as the unioii 
of the sexes will be shown to be obviously regu- 
lated by an inexorable law, marriage is not inaptly 
termed a lottery, in which we must expect i^e 
usual hazards. 

It may be observed to my young friends, that 
many things in our happy land t€nd to lessen very 
much the average risks of matrimony. 

Travellers who criticise our country un^artngly, 
seem with one voice to assert the superiority of 
American wromen as wives and mothers^— their 
domestic attachment, their slavish devotion to their 
children, their indulgent disposition and their^ un- 
tainted purity. They pay equal compliment to 
the deferential regard and tender devotion which 
marks the attention of the other sex to the fair 
guardians of their peaceful homes^ 

There is certainly room enough in this wide do- 
main, and food enough for the offspring of profuse 
love. Shall I then mock with advice? Where 
qualities so harmonious combine to nourish mutual 
love, the very air breathes counsel. Trust and 
fear not ! Tie unto thyself a partner, and obey 
the ordinance of Heaven. 



* 



THE LAW OF COMPENSATION. 

<< Efich has his share ; and who would more obtain, 
Shall find the pleasure pays not half the pain.'* 

Without an understanding of that beautiful law 
by which the loss of one faculty begets a substitute^ 
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:wB caniK^ form a conception of the relative di^ 
tributioQ of happiness among men ; and our sym- 
patbies will be continually excited without just 
cause. Happiness depends not upon possession, 
but upon enjoyment, ^e may possess much and 
Bpjoy . nothing. In nothing is more sympathy 
-wasted than the supposed su&ring and moral dark* 
ness i^ foreign nations, whose habits of life are 
not agreeable to our standard. 

The captain of a whale ship tells us, that he 
could not refrain from expressing his sincere pity 
to a native of Spitzbergen, for the misetafcle life 
to which he was condemned^ in that inhospitable 
climate, ** Miserable !'* exclaimed the indignant 
ravage, ^^ I have always had a fish bone through 
my nose, and plenty of train oil to drink. What 
more could I possibly desire T" 

How we distress ourselves about the poor be- 
nighted Indians? Catlin, who spent eight years 
among them, moving from tribe to tribe, s?iys if 
we knew their real condition, we should rather 
envy them. " I cannot understand in what par^ 
ticidar we are superior. They enjoy life vastly 
more than we do, They possess every thing that 
they want or esteem as a luxury. They have no 
-inequality, no confinemeiA to business hours ; no 
debts, notes in bank, credit ^stem, nor competi- 
tion! No rents, takes nor tithes, and no beggars 
to distress them. Their religion is every way 
moreconducive to their happiness than ours. They 
worship the Great Spirit with one mind and with- 
out sectarian disturbance. They have no hired 
priests and no h3rpocrites!** 
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^ ^< T T he po<Kr Injdian, 'witb nntator'd mind. 

Sees Qod in clouds and hears him in the wind. 
And simple Nature to bis hope has given, 
Beyond the oloud top'd hill a future Hearen : 
Where slaves a blest redemption may behold 
From Chnstian vice aaul qneiichlees thirst of gold." 

" They are hospitable and honorable ; and their 
life is always at the service of a neighbor in dis- 
tress." During eight years his trunks of valuables 
were always exposed and freely examined ; yet he 
never lost a shilling's worth by theft. What a 
contrast with the character of our people in this 
Christian country ! 

Mr. Catlin feelingly remonstrated against send- 
ing Christian missionaries to such a people, unless 
it be to learn from them the better way — to ex- 
change their theory for the Indian's practical 
purity. He cautions us against drawing general 
inferences respecting the fadian tribes yet unpol- 
luted by our race, from the missionary accounts of 
the border Indians, whom we first corrupt with 
, Christian rum and debauchery, and then write their 
characters. 

In the scale of justice, nicely balanced, the 
moral 'estate of all nations will be found more 
nearly equal than is supposed. In civilized coun- 
tries virtue and vice change their complexion 5 not 
their essence. They are less savage, but in exact 
proportion to the change, their virtues are refined 
down to a calculation of interest ; the less savage 
y^ vices are multiplied, and they become tenfold more 
insidious and demoralizing. 

" Accomplishments do step in virtue's place, 
And wisdom falls before exterior grace.'* 

In the forest, virtue is native, and hospitalify 
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impulsive. The hand is always open to receive 
the wretched ; not as in Christendom, like a beggar, 
but as a brother. 

Lord £d. Fitzgerald, who travelled thousands of 
miles among the most barbarous nations, says <^ I 
have seen human nature in almost all its formi^. 
It is everywhere the same-; but the wilder it is 
the more virtuous." 

Igaatius Pallme, who travelled through Kor- 
dofan, an unexptorcsd region in Central Africa, 
describes the rude, unbibled negroes as exceedingly 
hospitable and amiable— of most honorable feel- 
ings; in their dealings upright, and in their 
friendship sincere* They universally believe in 
one Supreme Being. Their moral axioms and 
even their forms and ceremonies are strikingly 
analogous to ours. 

The Calcutta Orient gives us an account of 
another wild race in another direction. "The 
people of Thibet are not benighted — they are 
devout and charitable. They are strongly at- 
tached to their religion— yet they are tolerant of 
all others. They freely allow their daughters to 
marry into and embrace other forms of faith, 6e- 
lieving all religions are essentially alike in moral 
principles?^ 

I give these few abridged specimens from a 
large collection of evidence, to prove that we are 
deceived by persons whose interest or prejudices 
misrepresent the character of all Heathen nations, 
under a false impression that their debasement ele- 
vates our religion. 

To me it bears but one aspect. It charges the 
Father of our common brethren with the mxi un- 
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ftceounttable and incfedihle pdrtialify. it leaves 
us to reconcile mcoQsistencies that are umaeaBiiig;* 
The jnind being dependent upon the physical esH 
tate of the body, and upon the condition of exter- 
nal circmmstances, no human reason can compre^ 
hend how the f ull^ and most impartial distribi>- 
tion could have been made over the world, of 
physical development, of light, heat, food, pas- 
sions, social tendency, language, common fense ; 
and out of these, growing spontaneously, gbretn-^ 
ment, laws, a reJUgion of some sort, &c.,' with-it 
a sound system of morals, a sense of right and 
wrong, accompanying or growing out of them« 
And dboYe all an early sense of some Supreme 
Power. 

If an equivalent distribution of mofal lights 
suited to the varied constitutions of men, has not 
been made, it stands a solitary exception to the 
whole laws of the universe. Man could not have 
been created for social union, which is the law of 
his nature, without instinctive moral principles to 
cement, to guide, and to conserve the mass. It 
is, in fact, the natural moral principle from with- 
in urging him to promote the good, and to cheek 
the evil, that £rst su^ests association. ^ 

If we alone are made heirs o£ Heaven, let^tis 
see how many c^ God's other chihiren are dis- 
owned. Hassel estimates the number of ChrifiK 
tians at 200 millions — ^Unbelievers among them, 
50 millions — ^Budhists, Brahmins, Mah<Mnmedans, 
&c<, &c., 680 miUioi^. 

The 730 millions that are not of our faith, and 
hence are neg:lected by God, as we say, have been 
ronewed every thirty years for thous«ad&of yearsi. 



Piolestaiits lo(^ v^n Sxmmi CaihoUcd as Utile 
b^^r thaii Va^m^ and the Greek church is hard- 
ly to he classed wi<h ouss. Taking these from 
the nfiQaber, we.have the monopoly of the true 
orthodox PiTotestani faith confio)^ to 50 milliona 
of people only, or 5 per cetttum of the whole 
world. Deduct from this again the hypocrites, 
rogues, and all who in practice do not amform to 
its fate» and freceptsy how many (if any) will re* 
Boain to thank Gpd for his partiality in giving his 
whole bounty to Ihem alone ] and how many will 
they oWige to upbraid Him for having abandoned 
ninety-five out of mery hundred of the childrea 
He has created, to the foundling hospitals of Satan I 
What a lesson of charity and toleration is here ! 
Let us often contemplate this true picture, and our 
injustice to God, as well as our inorditiate self- 
esteem, will receive wholesome rebuke ! 

The law of compensation may be traced through 
every subdivision of life. In every department 
of industry there occur alternating periods of ex-» 
hilaration ahd depresdcm. Like the seasons, com^* 
merce runs a regular round, from extreme heat to 
extreme cold« £^ery business has its average share 
of each ; one extreme being counterbalanced by a 
coiHpensating extreme of the opposite kind, in 
which the evils incidental to it coirect themselves. 
To-day a canal tyrannizes ; to-morrow, a rival rail^- 
way struggles to usurp its profits ; and the public 
get back,' in undercharges, every undue overchai^e 
assessed bef<»%. To^y , the f cM^e, i&iding the f la*- 
naee overstocked, beggars and dilapidates it by 
ruinous prices. To-morrow, the great profits thus 
made, nmltiply forges^ while furnaces are not in*' 
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creasing in proportiok Suddenly, then, the ktter 
gets the former in its pow^, the supply of raw ma- 
terial being f^ short of the demand ; and full repay- 
ment is exacted for the former imposition to the 
uttermost farthing. Thus their own instincts tend 
mutually to create evil and to atone for it ; by 
which means only, could there be kept up a 
healthy action and reaction in the Current of in- 
dustrial pursuits. A knowledge of this beautiful 
law of compensation, would be a sure support 
under adversity ; through the gloom of the darkest 
reverses, the true philosopher "sees in the distance 
the returning sunshine; and Hope whispers him 
to be of good cheer : 

" Hoot away despair ; 

Never yield to sorrow, 
The blackest slcy may wear 

A smililig face to-morrow." 

Observe how^ as population advances, and art 
quadruples production, the law of compensation 
steps in to insure a proportionably excessive con^ 
sumption, that all may be kept still at work. Cot- 
ton for instance— when the raw material was 
scarce and .d^str, a dress used to last for years. 
Now it is plenty and machinery produces cheaply, 
fasJdon demands a change every few months ; the 
fabric is made so as to consume the greatest quan- 
tity of raw material and to give the greatest use 
for laborers^— exactly what is wanted* This is the 
way by which, when machinery si:^plants manual 
labor, the workman is secured against the de9»*th 
of employment he idly fears, and which excites 
an unfounded prejudice s^n^ all useful improve- 
ment in the mechanic arts. The loss of <me sense 
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begets a compensating refin^nent of others. He 
tkat wrangles hastily, as quickly forgives and for- 
gets ; said lovers who quarrel most, are in the in* 
tervals most ardent in their affections. The in- 
ane, wanting mental resource, have increased ap- 
petite for animal enjoyments. The sanguine have 
a keen sense of pleasure, but a compensating acute- 
ness of pain. K , the mental organization be 
delicate enoi^h to make it highly susceptible of 
pleasure, it necessarily must be from Uie same 
delicacy, exquisitely sensitive of pain. The same 
faculty that enables us to remember joy, must 
equally recall to memory grief. 

The learned have a fountain of delight unknown 
to the unlettered; but the light heart.and the life- 
giving laugh belong to the empty mind. 

The orphan child, deprived of the endearments 
of a parent, escapes the penalty of indulgence and 
becomes more manly on that account. The un- 
happy men, whose disposition inclines them to inp> 
ehriety, generally strike the fancy of the best of 
women, who are furnished with powers of endur 
rance equal to the task ; else they would abandon 
their beastly husbands to a horrid fate. Their 
children, who excite our warmest charity, grow 
more thoughtful, mc^e filial and more manl^ 
through sympathy for the acfflictions of their 
mothers ] and the respect their deportment gene- 
rally commands, with the success their redoubled 
application insures, amply compensates them for 
the privations of their youth. 

I nave before alluded to the necessity for con- 
ti&ual admixture of tempers and dispositions, as well 
dm of physical stature and developments, in matrix 
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monial aUknces, to prevent extremes and to keep 
up tlie regular round of character necessary to form 
every society. Were the tall and the short, the 
sanguine and the phlegmatic, the good and the 
bad, each to marry only its own kind, what a 
world of extremes would result ! We diould be 
all giants and dwarfs, frigid and fiery, angels and 
demons! AH ends of chains, with no connecting 
links. 

The beauty which the vm man loses by «e]f« 
confidence, tne homely man wins by increased est* 
deavors. The little beau^ by various arts, brinsi 
down his tall and scornful sweetheart, and he is 
sure to aspire to such a one. The ill-tempered 
vixen, from the long repose she gives her organs c^ 
good nature, is able to conjure up, for an especial 
occasion, smiles and witching words of rmstiess 
power ', and some good easy soul is sure to fall a 
prey to her wiles. The soft and uni^omfortably 
pious maid is entrapped by some I>eacon Double^ 
face. The delicate heiress, pushed to extremides 
by disgust at a forced match with her cousin, ruiui 
away with some rough-fisted fellow. All these 
are provisions for healthy crosses^to protect the 
race from degeneracy and extremes, and to dijedk 
prolonged disparity of condition. 

Prom the - intermarriage of relatives to ke^ 
wealth in families, result the goitre and other 
scrofulous diseases, accompanied with imbecility 
and idiocy, showing that the law of change is oite 
of health. 

The finest raiee of people grows out of the 
union of Germans and Iri^, who8^ natural tern* 
peraments are directly opposite* The one re^ttraiB!-* 
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,ihe otiier unpiilsive — centripetal and centrifu- 
Hence the circle of perfection that results. 
he Irish character is too impetuous ; too eager to 
meddle in any thing and every thing to work off the 
miperflux of nervous energy, to fit them for quiet 
and orderly self-government. 

If the British and Grerman governments were to 
encourage reciprocal emigration on a large scale, 
between Ireland and Germany, both nations would 
be well compensated by the improvement of their 
people and the world would behold a race of men 
knowing no superior. 

The eager meddling of the Irish in our elections 
has excited a popular prejudice against them. But 
the sanguine-nervous temperamentthat urges them 
to this imprudence, and the ruddy health they 
bring, will, by their happy effects on future gene- 
rations, compensate for any mischief that may be 
supposed to grow out of the present cause of com- 
plaint. 



THE RELATION BETWEEN THE BODY 

AND THE MIND. 

To illustrate, more fully, a law enunciated be- 
fore, I will prodU€e prodfs that the estate of the 
moral man grows out of the physical conditions 
by which he is surrounded. His first emotion is 
hunger, and this is followed by instinctive efforts 
to relieve it Thought, contrivance, labor, covet* 
ousness of the life or possessions of other beiiq^, 
selfiiduiess, deceit, combativeness, destracttv«nes8« 
%tc*, are all indispensable to chase, to ca(pttirey and 
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to keep him nl&ve. The compkx ^oDtfitions tif 
civilized life increase his wants, and the difficulty 
of supplying them; hence each faculty atid pas* 
sion becomes more active — ^more evil, if you 
please. Civilization is to the moral world what 
manure is to the earth; while it promotes the 
growth of desirable plants, it equally nourishes 
the weeds. 

The faculties, passions and propei^ities I hav« 
named, and all others that must foUow, are equa^ 
ly necessary to all forms of anin^ life^ in earth, 
air and water. Geology proves that during count-^ 
less ages before the creation of man, the earth was 
peopled with life, having analogous wants^ in- 
stincts and passions; that violence, bloodshed and 
death prevailed as now. By aA easy and gradual 
development man appears. He is but another 
regular link added to the chain of Hfe, perfectly 
symmetripal. He is the last link, and the highest 
truly ; but his vanity claims the monopoly of rear 
son, an element common to all forms of life, 
though differently developed in each to suit its 
peculiar wants. There is no new element. The 
elements belonging to this planet are the same as 
at the first, and not an atom has been idle, no! 
not a moment from the beginning. The elemmits 
that produce our passions and our finest thoughts 
must have been ever actite in some way, in all 
time, doing similar service in a thousand other 
Ibrms of life. Eternal change of form, but no 
destructicm ! No creation out of nothing, (which 
is a mere word of negation, and certainly cannot 
contribute to form any tMng^) but creation of one 
thing out of the dismembered sioms of another. 
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That the same law of life go^^rns man and all 
other animak) ia manifest from hieroglyphical 
writijD^ where every human faculty and passion, 
good and evil, are intelligibly symbolized by some 
loumad in whcoa it is predominant. 

The next link in the chain of being will no 
dcfM look down upon \js^ using our own reasoning 
jabout " inferiority/* foa* robbing us of the intellect 
and the soul we deny our faithful and afik^tiouate 
friend and companion, ^he Dog— M;hat studies our 
jqDLOvements, read$^ our physiognomy, understands 
our language, remembers our instructions, fore- 
knows our purpose, anticipates our wants, guards 
our portals against the perfidy of " more God-like** 
n^an, rejoices in our joy, sees a ghost in the smne 
white object that afirights us, visits the same re- 
gions of fancy in his dreams, more deeply than 
our brother sympathizes with our distress, and 
makes more generous sacrifice of life upon the 
altar (d undying friendship ! 

If it be true. that Man is the first reasoning 
Being created, of course, in the order of Nature, 
heis but the beginning of a long chain of reason- 
ing beings that i»u8t follow, to complete the usual 
circuit in the chain oi life. But if «i thousand 
Bew lii:^ be added, they will be created from the 
jsame elements, and under the same immutable 
laws, havi]^ analogous wants and passions ; good 
and evil intermixed in the same way ; antagonist 
forces to keep the elements as noW in perpetual 
motion.* 

♦ These views were enunciated in a lecture I delivered two 
years ago. I have lately seen a more extended theory of develop- 
ment, something like this^ in '< Vestiges of Creation," (an exceUent 
work, worthy of a plabe m the libnJy of every thinking man,) just 
published here Arom a hoadon edition. 
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Do you ask a particolar proof of the effect of 
climate and other physical causes ia deteimmiiigf 
ttie leading characteristics of man? Look in our 
newspapers, or those of London — ^^ Wanted, « 
Servant. No Irish — a Gernnn prefenred,*' &c« 
What means this sentence of condenmation upon 
the diaracter of millions of persons we never 
saw ? It means that we have discovered that, by 
the same law which determines the angle of the 
crystal, the characters of every people are made to 
assume what may be called determinate mathe* 
matical mo4*al figures. 



THE FALL OF MAN. 

I am llie ttmtot of l%fat mid of darkness. I am the creator of 
good and evil, saith the L(»ril.^ItAUs 3d¥. 7 to U, abridged. 

Evil Boirits attend apon the throne of God, whence He sends 
tiiem to aeal out evil among men, as it may be required.— Sawtiel 
3tyi. 23, xviu. 10, xix. 9. Jm>«xsix.S3. 

God*s evil angels.— Psaucs Izxviii. 49. 

The difficulty of reconciling Ae existence of 
evil with the perfections of the Deify has iift- 
posed the necessity of contriving^m aasistaiit creiH 
tor. The Ifsgend of man's creation as a perfect 
being, and his seduction by this second God, 
figured as a serpent, is vastly older than our reli- 
gion y it forms a part of every relt^on in the 
world. Though affixed to the Jewish bible, its 
authority is not vouched for ; on the contnoy, the 
unprejudiced reader must see from its fragment 
tary character, and its being a second and a varied 
account of the same thing juxtaposed with it ; 
that the compler gives it as two legends then cur- 
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rent. That moral evii beg;an through any agency 
of man ihe legend itseif denies. The being re- 
presented under the figure of the serpent was at 
bise^i] work before man sinned. God reviewed 
his woA, and pronounced it good; why, if there 
were no comparative evil ? " The tree of know- 
ledge of gocxl and evii^ shows also that evil iS 
admitted as a universal law by the text. It was 
not the commission of an evil act that was feared, 
but ^^ lest man become as <me of us, to know good 
from evili*' 

The whole theory is ft>unded upon ignorance 
of the Philosophy of Evil; and it may be inter* 
esting and prc^able to trace it to its source. It 
may teach us becoming humility, as it certainly 
will show us the importance of the use of reason 
to guard us against absurd superstitions. 

In size, splendor, and importance, our earth is 
an infericHT body in this solar system. It would 
take nearly 1000 globes of our size to make one 
equal in bulk to Saturn ; over 1200 to equal Jupi^ 
ter ; and 1,388,000 to equal the Sun ! 

However vast these bulks may appear, and 
however this earth may sink in the comparison, 
our whole solar system, its planets and comets, 
is itself a m»e speek among the myriads of simi^ 
lar suns and systems, that form the far-stretching 
bed of suns in which our» is situated. And fur- 
ther, this same vast fsuHitretching bed of suns and 
systems is itself but a spot of nebulous mist in an 
unbounded universe of similar beds of sunsy whose 
light, travelling 200,000 miles in a second of time, 
could not have reached us in the 6000 years we 
allow to the creation J 
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In what utter ignorance, in what mean concep- 
tion of Almighty Power, in what contemptible 
self-inflation, has man, a worm, assumed, tbatt all 
this vast creation was made exclusively for this 
speck of dust, our Earth ! and this planet was made 
again, solely for the use and pleasure of his most 
important self! He knew not that in uncounted 
ages before his appearance, innumerable myriads 
of beii^s enjoyed this earth, with all its bounty, 
when yet he was not ! That though the sun is 
supposed to have been made solely to light this 
planet, we get but the Tnr, ^60 , 6 6 0.Ua,odd,fl6o^ h 
part of the light which jfills the sphere of this solar 
system ; saying nothing of the rays that |)ierce the 
illimitable void beyond ! 

It is not surprising that carrying out the reasoii- 
^ing which made him the grand focus and object of 
the universe, he should take this pompous little 
character as the great standard of creation; that 
all the acts of the Deity, all his laws, and all his 
designs should be judged by their effect upon his 
feelings ! 

What did not comport with his pleasure, he 
called evil. But Grod is all good ! Hence for the 
evil, which is at least half, he imagined smother 
Creator. Had he considered, credulous men who 
believe without intelligfent faith, must have seen 
here two Gods, of equally balanced power, ever 
in contention, or rather the anti-God having the 
general advantage. For nothing short of all the 
full attributes of Godhead (save goodness) could 
constitute the Creator of one more than the other.. 

If I succeed in this treatise in proving that 
what we caU evil is a necessary law of creation, 
tJie fallii^y of all this will be apparent. 



' 1 
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THE COSMOGONY OF GENESIS— THE 
FLOOD OF NOAH. 

Shall we. pronounce the GoamogcKiy of Genesis 
false ? By no means. If I am con&aed to the 
popular interpretation ; if I am obliged to make it 
read to sustain the vulgar hypothesis ; then^ indeed, 
I see only absurdity ; a bundle of contradictions, 
impossibilities. But if the philosopher be allowed 
to seek a rational explanation, doing no violence 
to the known laws of physics, and making out a 
truthful picture of some leading law of cosmical 
development and human progress which it plainly 
desires to record, thep indeed he sees in every word 
a meaning, in every figure a beauty. 

They are all . translations, too literal, from 
Egyptian hieroglyf^cs, which were even at that 
day antique. 

The cosmogony gives the revelations of astro- 
nomy and geology, (which were cultivated and 
well understood long before our historical period,) 
showing the gradual development of matter and of 
organized life from elemental chaos. , It furnishes 
in few words, and with some indefiniteness insepa- 
rable from hieroglyphics, an idea of the theory of 
philosophers at this time ; sufficiently explicit for 
popular readers, if prejudice would permit them 
to read it rights 

The legend of our first parents is a beautiful 
allegory. It plainly represents a picture of the 
stages of life from infancy to manhood. It as- 
sumes that as any one body, animate or inanimate, 
is a type of all other bodies of its jclass ] so man is 
7* 
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a type, however far removed, of his Maker. Man 
is represeirted as an infant in his father's house* 
To fit the child for society asfae^ows up, a young 
girl is introduced as a companion — ^perhaps adopt- 
ed-— mayl»e adaughler* This is the period of iiv— 
jK>cence in us all, 8inx:e *^ the fall," as well ais be^ 
f<»e it. The cauticm given against improper inti- 
macy is expressed In delicate language, and the 
threats are nataral. ^^The day you transgresa^ 
you will surely be cast out from me parental board ; 
your easy living wUl be cut off, you must provide 
for your awn mtpport. Death would be prefer- 
able to the toil and travail you will entail <m youlv 
self » 

The female reaches pui>erty first. The voice of 
nature (the irresistible serpent) whispers a secret. 
She communicates it to the male. They sin. (That 
woman first advmces to dn in ihk way is incredi** 
ble. It is not her nature. It only proves that 
man had the fabrication of the tale, and availed 
himself of an author's power to cast, as he stiQ 
does, the odiiun of his undoubted faults upon the 
innocent partner of his life.) A delicacy before 
unknown, suggegfe clothes, (how hatursi, in this 
interjnetation only !) Perceiving this, the parent 
knew it alL While yet scarcely more than chil* 
dren, "behold they have become like tis" (pa- 
rents.) Now lest they should be an incumbrance 
on him, and eat up his " treeof life," he banishes 
them from the paradise of the parental home, to 
earn their living in the sweat of their brow. The 
troubles and perplexities that marriage entails 3 the 
thorns and thistles of life are the lessons which 
expen^nce naturally gives on such occasions. "Rie 
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alhttiQii t,o the pains of parturition aad the dificnlty 
of earning a living by their own hhaty oonfirms 
the reading. 

The terrible guard set round the tree of life, is 
a capital illustration of the stroi^ protection which 
the prudence aad avt^ice of age interpose be- 
tween the parental treasures and the eager desire 
of the young, who usually find a two^ei^d sw^ 
of flaming fire in th^ way. 

Can any thing be more natural, more easy of 
self-interpretation than this beautiful aUegoryl 
The forbidden fruit is a chaste figure, but to give 
a key to its right interpretation, their sudden 
^ame and conscious nakedness could not have 
been omitted. 

The usual progress of society and the arts is 
. next naturally detailed. Superstitioii canses the 
first fraternal quarrel and bloodshed. Dense pc>- 
polation, large public edifices, (pyramids?) civil 
wars, foreign invasion, and di^rnon amongst 
nations of various tongues. 

The flood of Noah we know e^ictly how to 
interpret, because the original tablet whence it 
was copied has been recently discovered by 
Lepsius, in a monument erected to msurk the rise 
of the waters and to record its e^cts. It is at 
one of the Cataracts of the Nile. The picture 
bears the date of NoiJi's flood (2300 B. C.) The 
waters rose thirty«two feet, covering the vaHey 
and the adjacent hillocks; or as it is poeticalfy 
expressed in the Hebrew verses, "Covering ali 
the high hiUs under heaven.'^ A prudent family, 
foreseeing danger, is represented with a rude ark 
of large dimensions, into wMch they are driving 
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their eattle and effects, while others are perishing 
in the wsKters. It appears that this history of the 
Deluge was not unknown to the prophets of 
Israel, for Amos calls it the « flood of Egypt.'* 
(Amos ix. 5r) 

If I have rightly interpreted, I need not mora- 
lize on the ignorance, the mischiefs, and the gross 
superstitions that are entailed upon us by ne^ect- 
ing the use of our own reason and entrusting to 
ignorant teach^is the sole guardianship over thuigs 
that it concerns every man so vitally to take into 
his own custody. 



THE THEORY OF REDEMPTION. 

Founded upon the erroneous hypothesis drawn 
from the Genesiac legend, a hope has always been 
entertained that God would some time undo the 
mischief imd restore man to his original purity. 
Physical evils have always been interpreted by 
popular superstition into scourges for moral of- 
fences. Hence repeated deluges which have oc- 
curred at distant intervals ove^r the earth, inun- 
dating extensive tracts of country, have been 
seized upon to make out a fulfillment of some 
prophecy that . has ever waited on such catastro- 
pbies. There is no religion that has not its reve- 
lation promising a Savior, always (except with 
the Jews, who were promised a temporal prince, 
not a God — ^by their own interpretation,) an incaiv 
nation of the Deity, to redeem the people from 
the evils flesh is heir to*, when evil practices 
shall cease; when.no priests shall be wanted. 
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afid instead of a written revelation tbe iaw of 
God shall be ei^raven on every heart. See Jere* 
xniah xxxi. 33, &c. 

The Deity has been nine times incarnate in 
Hindostan and the temth ^ avatara" is looked for 
at this time, while the Millerites are expecting 
the aeamd coming in this quarter of the earth. 

From«the existence of these hopes, prophecies, 
incidents, and sudi fnlfOilments as satisfied these 
different people in every religion and in every 
connky, from the earliest records (long before 
fAbraham certainly) ; there can be no doubt that 
thev indicate the working of an established law. 

A purifying storm csmnot visit one place un- 
less it visit aU other points where the physical 
conditions of the elements on which it depends 
equally ccmspire to produce it. If redemption is . 
required at any particular moral crisis in one ''^ 
place, it must be necessary in all places where the 
moral elements are in the same condition to re-« 
qtj^re and therefore to produce it. 

We can never sufEfciently remember that the 
moral law grows out of physical laws, and must 
fic^ow them rigidly ; it being onkf through physics^ 
that morals are n^mfested. All moral laws are 
therefore necessarily universal and cannot be 
partial. 

It is not necessary that the redemption shall be 
exactly what man in ignorance and extravagance 
may hope or prophecy. For wise reasons his 
hope always outruns his possession, and we shall 
see this law eminently illustrated in this instance. 

There is a tendency in all moral governments 
or religions to c(»Tuption. The church like the 
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crown ia driveA by a reguter kw^ to eneroaeh^ 
step by step> uposivtha rights o£ conscience, till, it 
becomes a tyranny and festers with corruptions; 
At this juncture man has been completely estranged 
from direct communion with the Deity. The 
priest is entrusted with a monopoly of Heaven 
and aU its benefices. The moral fllavery is com^ 
plete^ and if no Redeems aiises to sat^e the 
people, their en^giea are gcme^ and they are lost 
in brutal ignorance. 

Confuciiis, Brahma, Buddha,^ Zoroaster, and a 
ho«ft of other savicHTi arose in exactly 6i2ch junc* 
tur^ and saved the people from moral danhess. 
The prophet of Nazareth, in this sense at least, is 
truly our Savior: from the tyranny of JewiiA 
intolerance, from the mummery of aniaiai sacri« 
fices, from tiie diabolical doctrine, of private r^ 
venge, from the restraints of a host of superstitioua 
observances, the people needed a redeemer ; and 
from their reinstltution with o^ier coaRraptions in 
our day, a new r^ormer may ndt be f set off. Th^ 
energetic Paul came in to aave at an impoitant 
juncture, and Constantine at another. How much 
we owe to these two m^i can only be appreciated 
by those who know how imminent was the danger 
of the church. 

# The reformation of Buddha, (an incarnation of €k>d, B. C. 
1090,) was singularly analosp^^ to that of Jesus. He abolished 
saerinces and other outward rites, and taught instead, a rel^on of 
the btajt. He save t&A new odaunaadments ; condemned preach- 
ing for mone^, because it makes the priest « slave to iat«f est, and 
corruption hnngs him profit. He declared all men equal before 
Ck>d^ and women admueilHe ^th men every where. Similar eir* 
cumstances to those of the Jews seem to have called out tl^s Sa- 
vior of the people ftom the corruptions of the Church of Brahma. 
(See Upham, Hodgson, Bailey^ aus.) It is now much corrupted and 
resembles our Koman Catholic church government, forms, dog- 
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The sad coriMptioiis of our cburch, the debauch* 
eiry of its priests^ md the debesement of its people, ^ 
csdled out ackother Savior in the seventh century. 
The jHTophet of Islaam, pure in life, simple and 
holy in his doctrines, warm in hisxeaJ, and armed 
with conscious purpose, gathered in a mom^t ii^ 
his church a lairge portion of the people of the 
earth, including an immense number of Christians* 
In one century his religion spread from Grenada 
in Spain, to Delhi in Hindostan* It far exceeded, 
in i^ pr<^ess^ a]l that Christianity had achieved 
in 700 y^urs ! The philosopher cahnot — he daine 
not*— despise and call an impostor Him whom God 
has thus prospered, and whose religion has been 
the sole guide imd moral li^t for 1200 years^ to a 
lai^^ uaK^mt (certainly as moral and a more de^ 
votional mce) of God^ children than Christianity 
numbers. The same remark applies to all^ the 
other reformers and religions I have named. Thai,, 
war was a means c^ their success, is no objection* ^'' 
If Grod oppose, would the sword of man prevail!^ 
Besides, it was the authorized s^ent of Judaism; 
and Christianity has been behind none in its use, 
whenever it hcui the powor to wield it. It trusted 
to its arbitrament s^nst Islamism, and ^^the 
sword of God,'' as they called it, was broken by 
the sword of Mohammed ! 

The Mussulman points to the cradle of Christi- 
anity, the place honored by the birth of Jesus— 
now for a thousand year^ the home of his religion 
— in confident proof of its divinity. If it were 
ours would we not do the same ?* 

^ It is not known, as U should be^ that Mohamrnedans are a sect of 
Christians, axaotly as we ate of Jews. They believe m Jeans. 
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History proves that the success of Mohammed 
compelled our church to temporary reform. 

Luther arose at another crisis of priestly tyranr- 
ny, and saved the people from the most degrading 
superstitibn, and the most brutal debasement. The 
Catholic church that he reformed, will be as loath 
to admit his virtues and his godlike mission, as 
other Christian sects are to do justice to the great 
reformer of Moslem. 

In this sense, the doctrine of man's redemption 
is an established law, satisfactorily manifested. It 
presents a beautiful exemplificatiou of the self- 
tegulating power of nature, of which I have 
spoken before. It is the moral harvest that comes 
just in time to replenish our exhausted granaries, 
and save us from perdition. No one religion can 
claim any thing over any other on the ground that 
it makes good the man who obeys its moral in- 
structi(His. There are now and always were good 
men in every land, under every religion, who obey 
their own moral law. To set up a claim to the 
promised redemption, it must be shown that the 

But they alledge that eatly Christians falsified the gospel ,• took side 
With Paul who wits on impostor, and rejected the gospel of Barna- 
bas, who was a true disciple. It will be remen^red that Paul re- 
cords his quarrel with Barnabas. They particularly accuse Chris- 
tianity of having borrowed from the heathen the idea of maldng a 
God of Jesus ; cuid of the force Athanasius obtained from the gov- 
ernment to sustain this absurdity and to banish the devout Arius who 
would not permit its acceptation. The introduction at a later period 
of the third God, under the title of the Holy Ghost, they look upon 
with the dee^t aUiorrence, because of its unpardonable absurdi- 
ty, and its evidently heathen origin ; and this they allege was one 
cnief cause for the reformation, to bring pe<^le back to the worship 
of om Gody without pagan trinities, sabdivisions or personalities. 
Their abhorrence of Christians is caused by their considering us 
usurpers of the name; of having fabricated prophecies of Christy not 
in the bible. They consider themselves tne only true Christians, 
and the gospel of Barnabas, the only true and unaltered text. Can- 
did travellers confess that their arguments are not easily refuted. 
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mass has been made virtuous ; that crime has ceas- 
ed ; that the lavvr of God is "engraved on every 
heart" — ^that no preacher is required to enforce it 
— that all obey it, &c. That universal peace aod 
happiness prevail; that "nation no longer lifts 
up the sword against nation, nor do they learn the 
art of war any more." This is "substantially what 
is promised in all schemes of redemption. (See 
Jeremiah, Isaiah, ii. 4, Micah iv.) 

If it be contended that they have in any in- 
stance changed msui's nature or even made him 
essentially (nay at all,) better than he was before, 
such being their interpreted design; then unhesitat- 
ingly they failed of their purpose. 

The proof is at hand. 



MAN'S NATURE IS EVER THE SAME. 

Turn to the proverbs of the most ancient nations 
and to their moral laws. To the Hindu Vedas, the 
Mosaic code, the Persian Sastras, the codes of 
Menu and Confucius, the Proverbs of Solomon, 
and those of nations two thousand years before his 
time. Read ours to-day, and those of any extant 
people, and tell me if they are not still the same * 
Answer me — ^if man's chaisicter to-day, here and 
everywhere, is not a perfect impression from those 
stereotyped plates, representing his moral features 
in all past ages ! Pomt out a single crime in their 
catalogues that has been redeemed from the list ; 
or one that I will not show ip. our Christian sta- 
tutes to-day ! 
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Read the histories, the poems and the ancient 
plays of Persia, Hindostan and all other countries, 
and you will find that exactly the same round of 
characters formed every social group, as now, with 
the same passions and propensities. That crimes^ 
and human infirmities existed in the same propor- 
tion as now.' (Late translations of Oriental litera- 
ture, by the East India Literary Association and its 
predecessors, from Sir W. Jones down, put these 
works within the reach of every reader.) 

After all that has been done to change man, 
here he is just as these earliest records painted 
him— the same complaining, faithless, quarrelling, 
money-worshipping, backbiting, selfish, jealous, 
superstitious, priest-ridden, conceited hypocrite 
that he was at the beginning ! Hippocrates, . 
Strabo and St. Paul attest that women were 
always superstitious as now, supporting priest- 
craft in every form. Pliny tells us that Trajaa 
was obliged to refuse to incorporate fire com- 
panies because of the disgraceful riots (now fash- 
ionable) that seemed to be a law of such associa- 
tions. All history attests the persecution of every 
teacher of new truths as now ; and that particular 
crimes attach to every different occupation. The 
tailor's appietite for what is facetiously called 
** cabbage'' is alluded to in the oldest Hindu, 
plays ! Proving that th^ same physical circunt- 
stances have, and ever will, produce the same 
moral effects by an inflexible laww Once a rogue, 
do we not put him down always a rogue, exactly 
as if he were a machine that could WQrk but one 
way? 

There never has been, there is not now upon 
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earth, a society sufficiently IdJ^e^ that is not com* 
posed of the same round of characters, of good 
and eril intermixed in the same relative propor- 
tioQs* The rich and th^ poor, the virtuous and 
ihe frail, the fanatic and the hjrpocrite, the flirt 
sad the gossip, the thrifty and the unthrifty, quar^ 
relsome neighbors, scolding wives, and Paul Prys \ 
Th«fts, seductions, suicides, and runaway matches 
gave ever spice to the daily news 5 and, as for- 
merly^ a dish of scs^dal is still an indispensable 
dessert s^ every table. There never was a man 
who did not revolve, with sonfie obliquity of the 
axis, around some ruling passion. The rose has 
always had its thorns, the diamond its specks, and 
fte best man his failings. And the records of 
sdl countries confirm our ow;i observation, that 
every variety of legal offence bears a constant ratio 
to the number of inhabitants in the same places, 
80 that accurate ts^les are formed by which com* 
panies safely insure against particular crimes. 

Now if this order of things has existed from the 
beginning, under every form of religion and gov- 
ernment, who can resist the conviction of its ne- 
cessity and its immutability ? 

Look in our books of Common Prayer, of 
Psalms and Hymns, and Church forms, and you 
will see that we ourselves have stereotyped the 
character of all future communicants and of our 
children yet unborn, in the confession of crimes, 
the charges of omission, &c., which we know 
must necessarily be read by people certain to be 
guilty in all time hereafter. The Lord's Prayer, 
too, "forgive us our sins,'' proves that the of- 
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fences he asked forgiveness for, he foresaw every 
man must have occasion to confess thereafter. 

I could multiply testimony — ^but here is already 
an array of facts to prove that what we call m<»ral 
evil has existed and will exist as a necessary lavr 
of life, as strong at least as the proofs that sustaia 
any article of our most cherished faith. 

Seeing that man's character is persistent, and 
the current of events that leads to marked epochs 
is the same among all pieople, how easy is the art 
of prophecy ? But leave your dates blank or am- 
biguous, and you can scarcely prophecy a possible 
event that will not be sure' of fulfillment some 
time ; especially if any one is interested in mak* 
ing out its accomplishment. 



PERFECTION MEASURED BY OUR STAND- 
ARD NOT DESIRABLE. 

The best of things beyond their measure eloy j 
Sleep's balmy blessing, love's endearing joy ; 
The feast, the dance. 

HOMEB. 

As perfect sweetness renders food insipid, un- 
palatable and indigestible, so what we consider 
perfect goodness, generosity, amiability, self- 
denial, disinterestedness, peacefulness, &c., would 
involve the unhappy possessor in certain ruin, 
and expose him to pity and contempt. He would 
be too soft for thi's world. A woman, says Paley, 
whose perfect amiability destroys the spirit to 
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differ from her husband, must be something veiy 
insipid. 

<< Discourse .will want an animated * No,' 
To brush the surfaee, and to make it flow." 

Content is a priceless blessing ; but in perfec- 
tton it would reduce a man to idiocy, by remov- 
ing all incentive to action. 

Perfect Charity, what a virtue ! to give freely 
to all that ask ! Nay, charity is not always ber 
stowed when we give alms.. Too often it destroys 
the spirit of independence, and confirms the habit 
of leaning upon others, thus perpetuating a nui- 
sance. True charity teaches the mendicant to 
live by his own industry. Instead of giving him 
charity, get him work ; teach him to save but a 
penny a day, and you make him an independent 
freeman and a responsible citizen. 

Candor in perfection would surround » one 
with enemies. Your ever meddling busy-body 
is always overflowing with candor. He speaks 
his thoughts freely on all occasions, and thus em-* 
broils himself. " To pass current you must seem 
the thing, the passive thing, that others think, and 
not your honest independent self.'* 

The theorist of man's unlimited pr^ess may 
think we cannot know too much. But every 
mind has its limited capacity, at which insanity 
supervenes. 

Great learning, and fine genius, are too often 
accompanied by eccentricity, detestable pride, ir- 
ritability and impatience of trifles, and not un- 
frequently by moroseness and misanthropy. The 
fine texture of mind that produces gemus is too 
sensitive for the rude encounters of life. 
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" "When knaves overreach, and £ri<Hid8 l>«tniy, 

Whilst men of sense run mad ; 
Fools, careless, whistle on and say 

»T is folly to lie sad. 
Since free from sorrow, care and shame, 

A fool thus fats defies, * 
The greatest folly. I can name, 

Is to be over-wise." 

The mind that seeks pleasure in the close pur- 
suit of science, or that gives itself up to much 
thinking of any kind, so as to be wise or refined 
beyond others, loses companionship with its fel-r 
lows, and all taste for the light and social plea* 
sures ^that brighten life's path, and relieve it of 
many a heavy burden. Providence puts this 
severe check upon our advancement in wisdom 
beyond the healthy limit. The utter desolatioix 
of heart this condition produces is touchingly de- 
scribed, faithfully, feelingly, and beautifully de- 
picted by a gifted author of the gentler sex. 

THE PRAYER OF A LONELY HEART. 

BT VRANCES AJTN BUTbEB. 

I am alone ! Oh, be thou near to me, 

Great God ! from whom the meanest are not far ! 

Not in presumption of the daring spirit, 

Soaring to find the secrets of itself. 

Make I my earnest prayer : — ^in the deep want 

Of otter loneliness, my God ! I seek thee ; 

If the worm may creep up to thy fellowship, 

Or dust, instinct with yearning, rise tOM^aras thee. 

I have no fellow. Father, of my kind ; 

None that be kindred, none companions to me; 

And the vast love, and harmony, and brotherhood, 

Of the dumb creatures Thou hast made below me. 

Vexes my soul with its own bitter lot. 

Around me grow the trees, each by the other, 

Iimumerable leaves, each likevthe other, 

&>ring forth, and live, a;ad fade, and fall together j 

Beside me bloom the flowers; each rosy cap 

Hath sisters leatiing their fair eheeks against it, 



The birds fly ^H above me ; not alone. 
But coupled in fr^e fellowship, or gitikoriog 
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A'ioyoiw brood, sweeping in coipq[Minie8 

The wide blue fields between the clouds. TJlie clouds 

TVoop in society ; e&oh on the other 

Sheddiag, like sympathy, reflected light ; 

The waves, a multitude, together run 

>To the deep breast of the receiving sea : . ^ 

NoihiiM^ but hath its kind, its company, 

Oh Ooo, save me alone ! — ^theu let me come. 

Good Father ! to thy feet ; whtMi even as now, 

Tears, that no human hand is near to wipe, 

O'erbrim my eyes, oh wipe them thou, my Father. 

"When in my heart the stores of its amotions, 

Fifed up, unused, locked fast, are like to burst 

The fleshy cadcet, that may not contain them ; 

XiSt me come nigh to thee :. accept them thou. 

Dear Father ! fount of love ! compassionate God. 

When in my spirit burns the light, the fire, 

That have made men utter the words of angels, 

And none are near to make me speak or live ; 

Hearken, oh ^Father ! maker of my spirit ! 

God of my soul ! to thee I wit) outpour 

The hymns resounding through my troubled mind, 

The sighs and sorrows of my lonely heart, 

The tears and weeping of my weary eyes : 

Be thou my kindred, gracious, glorious God ! 

And fit me for a fellowship with thee. 

Speech is a gift we prize most highly. But 
when language is at all profuse, what evils flow 
from it! Nine-tenths of all the misehiefs and 
pains of society grow out of the excess of this very 
blessing, and a large proportion of our talk is non- 
sense, if we make ourselves at all entertaining ! 

REi.i6ioN.--Surely, you will urge, we cannot 
over-estimate the blessings of Eeligion, nor he too 
eealous in its support. Never was mistake more 
palpable. Where man is primitive and without 
any guide, we consent to call religion Charity— 
the soul of true religion, without which its pre* 
pensions are naught,-^Hospitality — ^knowing no 
distinction between the rich and the poor--^is pure, 
spontaneous, instinctive. This supreme virtue m 
a wild flower, indigenous only to the forest and the 
prairie. Transplanted to artificial religions, it 
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grows Sickly and barren of fruit, in exact propor- 
tion to their high cultivation and metaphysical re- 
finement — ^to the dogmas and ceremonials which 
substitute parade for piety ; shadow for substance ; 
and the long studied prayers of the head, for the 
silent and fervid overflow of a truly Aankful 
heart. 

And Zeal ! how many has it murdered ; did not 
its excess inflame brother against brother, and de- 
luge Europe for a thousand years in Christian 
blood I 

The most eloquent preacher and prayer-maker 
is seldom the most upright man. 

Truth may be pursued too far. It is a great 
curse to know too much. Men are made wretched 
by prying into the details of the slaughter-house 
and the fitchen; and to scrutinize the undressing 
of a fashionable lady, destroys a pleasing supersti- 
tion to make room for a heartless philosophy. 

The Brahmin, prejudiced against destroying life, 
was enlightened by an European, who showed 
him that each drop of water contained a world of 
living animalcules. From that moment he knew 
too much, and he was rendered miserable for life. 

^* Industry is the parent of Virtue," but England 
proves that in excess it starves the worker, and 
becomes the parent of vice. In this case, plenty 
starves and blessings curse! What a forcible 
illustration this aflbrds ! 

Exemption from trouble is our earnest prayer. 
It is an idle desire. A thoughtful friend of mine 
has a maiden sister, who lives alone in a country 
village. Owing to the want of something real to 
give her wholes(»ne trouble, imaginary grievances 
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prey upon her spirits and endanger reason. Seeing 
this, her philosophic brother charitably loosens a 
tail to let a pig occasionally into her garden ; 
which gives her a healthy chase, and acts as a 
aafety-valye to let off the acciumilatioitt of ill 
humor» Such a little incident banishes morbid 
visions, and by affixrding a topic of complaint to 
• pour out with fervid gesture into every neighbor's 
ear, her friends notice at once a healthy return of 
Uood to the countenance and of ezhilarattoa to the 
spirits. 

FoETUNE, you may say, cannot surely be too 
good. The history of the South Sea bi^ble, which 
made princes or beggs^ at a nod, proves other* 
wise. Physicians unite in attesting that while few 
died of grief at their sudden reverses, very many 
sank under the nervous stimulus of excessive joy 
at their sudden elevation to fortune. 

Righteousness. — One cannot certainly be too 
righteous. ** Be not righteous otermuch.^ — ^Eccles. 
vii. 16. 

Happiness!— ** Ah! here is one exception,'* 
you will ray positively. The rule, however, is 
absolute, llie laws are not partial ; but univeisal. 
There are no exceptions. History paints in vivid 
colors the o|^tpourmg of the city matrons to greet 
the Roman armies on their return from the wars f 
and to know the fate of their kindred. Grief, at 
the moment, overpowered many for the lost ; but 
time assuaged. The electric shock killed chiefly 
those who, frantic with happiness too concentrat- 
ed for human strength, beheld their sons safe and 
in laurels! 
8 
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IDENTITY BETWEEN GOOD AND EVIL. 

. Man has no right to say this 10 worse than that ; in time every 
thing shall be well approved. — ^U Esdkas, ix. 19. 

In seeking to draw a line between good and 
evil, we find that they are not separate principles 
at all, but merely different measures of the same 
thing. 

Joy, when it overruns a certain measure in re- 
lation io any particular constitution, becomes- in- 
tensely painful and causes death. Use, beyond a 
certain measure, any organ of pleasure, and it will 
produce pain. You may be tickled to death, laugh 
yourself sick, enjoy eating till it is" painful, &c. 

Again, by the smallest addition, the sublime be- 
comes the ridiculous ; and 

'' Great wit to madness sure is near allied, 
For thin paftitioits do their bounds divide." 

How much of what we call evil, if we could 
see its purpose, would prove only good ! As the 
necessary restraints we put upon our children are 
evils in their eyes, so their analogues may be with 
us through the same ignorance of their final uses. 
To a person lamenting the destruction of life by 
lacing the waist, the facetious philosopher replied, 
not without sound reasoning, that it confers upon 
us one benefit — **It kills the foolish girls, and 
leaves the more sensible for wives and mothers.*' 

We judge like the boy who curses the chaff, 
the cob, and the core, which give him, he thinks, 
needless labor. He sees not the necessity of these 
adjuncts to the growth of our food. Seeing the 
narrow houses of a city, he sets us down as miser- 
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able architeets ; lie is ignorant of ground rents and 
he makes hasty judgment. 

But in truth if good and evil were separate 
entities, and only what we now call good (if we 
could agree upon the point) were allotted to man, 
necessity would compel a relative division of that 
good into what would amount to the very same 
distinction as now ! for if man is not to he a statue, 
hut an active and moving soul, some antagonist 
forces must be provided to give him impiJse and 
to keep him in perpetual motion; an instant's 
pause being his inevitable death. 

Let us suppose a faultless man— a perfect man. 
What would constitute such a one ? To have the 
fewest wants and a disposition to yield, in good 
nature, to all ; to resist not at all. This is the only 
definition we can suggest. 

Each one would be a Mr. or Miss Diogenes ; no 
want would spur them on even to marriage. If 
we can admit this as an exception, it would re- 
quire to be so arranged that two should never de- 
sire the same person, &c. A thousand other absur- 
dities would flow in order. 

Suppose the infant could not cry, to give note 
of want or pain ; what would be the tenfold anxiety, 
the daily and nightly vigilance of the parent to 
discover when danger threatened life? When 
you complain of the disturbing cry of childhood, 
and pray that it might be hushed, you know not 
what you ask! Removing one evil you* would 
create a thousand in its stead. This will appear 
in examining every thing we call evil, wherever 
we carry out an assumed case to itsiiecessary con- 
sequences; and no exercise of the mind is more* 
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profitable nor more mteresiii^. You are afflicted, 
tor instance, with a scrofulous eruption* Stop it ; 
and the gatherii^ humors to whian it gave healthy 
discharge, will quickly turn upon internal organs 
with dire effect. Hot party spirit is a teirible 
evil ; but reniove it and vou erect a throne and seat 
a tyrant on it. What the<»y requires to make a 
perfect man would^ carried out practically, give 
birth to a horrible monster, with leaden eye and 
the stolidity of an idiot. If one gnawing want 
(which is merely a useful fc^rce) is needful to spur 
him into action, more will be equally necesflory, 
as you desire to give him complexity of move- 
ment. 

It is evident that to make up a community all 
men cannot be exactly alike. If men difier, it 
must be by the unequal distribution of what we 
call good and evil. If a passion of a certain de- 

£ee of force be just right to our view, as a stan* 
rd^— then every increase or decrement must be 
wron^ in proportion to its extent. Unequal dis- 
tribution is indispensable to variety. Man is moral 
or immoral, good or bad in reference to each pa»> 
sion, &c., according as the development of each 
mental organ is^stopped short of, or pushed beyond 
the point which we consider the standard of pei^ 
fection, or otherwise the small p(»nt from which 
the great and variant multitude of the human cha- 
racter must depart with some divergence (or evil) 
to the right or left 

This law is the perfect analogue of the physical 
law enunciated under the head of malformations. 

A perfect balance <^ all the oigans, which we 
would call perfection, liquid be a stiUrbom brain. 
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It would of course be, Hke other perfect balance^ 
strictly motionless. It is only when it oscillates 
to and fro that it can be a living, moving thing* 
That very oscillation is the root of all evil. 

This illustration gives the key to a solution of 
the true philosophy of evil. In the ph/sical wcffM 
it is easier understood, because prejudice does not 
blind. Thdi there should be great diversity in the 
bodies of men ; that cmly by unequal distribution 
of physical faculties could this be effected ; that 
these faculties must be kept in action by some 
compelling forces; that from the delicate ccm* 
fltruction ^ the organs they must be limited in 
their powers, and over-use will tire and disease 
them, &c., seem reasonable enough. Now the 
mind is part of the moving machinery of the body, 
their motions are synchronous, and the same laws 
necessarily apply to both, and explain the phenc^ 
mena of both alike. If one bodily imperfection is 
justified (as you are stronger than I) as a necessaty 
law, every defect of mind, every moral evil may 
be traced to the same law of necessity. 



THE LAW OF RETBIBUTION. 

Say ! does the wr6tch whom human laws relea<«, 

*Scape Heaven's high wrath and paw his days in peace ? 

Ne cruel judge of earthy or beU below, 

E'er fram*d a punishment that match^'d his wo, 

Who bears along, where'er he bends his way, 

His own condemning witness night and day.--<Jnyx]iAj.. 

if 

Thd law of retribution is found in the law g( 
compensation, of which we have treated. 
Ilie act we do^ be it good tn evQ, is a seed east 
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»pon the moral earth, that will bring forth fruit 
after its kind. Sow we tares ? Surely not wheat 
but tares shall we reap. Give we alms in secret, 
pouring oil into the bruised heart 1 How quickly 
germinates the good seed, and how luscious is the 
harvest. 

' Mark you the man of outward sanctity, but 
within a hypocrite ! He soweth wheat fair to the 
eye, but in the heart smutted. He reapeth, and 
to the passing gaze the bending grain blesseth his 
toil. But there is a law that no hypocrisy can 
escape — ^'^like begetteth like^' — ^the fruit he 
gathereth is also smutted, and he shall taste its bit-^ 
terness though no man observeth* 

Do thou, my friend, cast of the seed of charity, 
and thy soul shall feel that — 

" He who hath soothM a widow's wo, 
A Or wiped an ori)han*s tear, doth kiiow 

There 'a something here or heaven !'' 

If we indulge in intemperance at the table, if 
we harbor malice, if we give rein to our passions 
— ^like as when we touch the fire, the painful con- 
sequences will surely follow as a necessary and 
useful effect of the cause : and it will have a ma- 
thematical relation to it in intensity and contimt- 
ance. In this way only can retribution work as a 
law. 

It may be urged that this punishment is not 
enough to prevent crime. Evil may be kept in 
check, but no punishment can prevent all crifne. 
Theory of "Hell! hell ]^» like "Wolfl wolf!»» 
in the fable, becomes of no effect. £adi hopes 
certainly to escape, before pay-day, by repentance ; 
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and thus, as in the credit system, he is tempted 
to extravagance. 

Perhaps the very last thing that is likely to 
Arrest the hand of the thief stretched out to grasp 
his booty, or to restrain the blow of anger, is a 
thought of what may be the consequence in an- 
other state of existence. The fear of discovery, 
with exposure and punishment Aere, is almost the 
only possible thing that can have effect. And 
this applies to every species of crime. A humor- 
ous dialogue (lately in our Journals) between two 
negroes robbing a hen-roost, conveys a capital 
idea of the inefficiency of metaphysics on sucH 
occasions. 

Assistant JVegro, — " Boss ! do nt you think it 
is a^sin to be taking other people*s chickens?" 

Chief Rohher.'-—^^ That 's a nice point of moral 
philosophy. We have no time to ai^fe it now. 
Hand me another chicken !" 

The experience of every civilized nation proves 
that it is the certainty of punishment, however 
mild, rather than the severity (which sympa- 
thy aids them to escape) that is the most effec- 
tual check upon crime. " The uncertainty of the 
law 1'^ Is it not a perpetual fountain of hope, a 
standing jMremium to roguery ? 

Is it not better, theuj to teach men the natural 
truth, viz. that crime is its own retributor. That 
not more quickly from the concussion of the angry 
clopds darts the lurid messenger of destruction, 
ths^i from the shocked laws of the moral world 
leaps the barbed arrow of retribution ! That no 
repentance, no vicarious atonement can save the 
tran^essor. He has thrust hiB hand into the fire ) 
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Ihe act and the law of the elements make it im- 
possible to escape the painful consequences of his 
folly. And his punishment is the same, whether 
carelessness, want of judgment, or foolish intention, 
causes the act 3 showing that necessity, and not 
revenge, is the law of retribution. Hope is not 
shut out; suffering will cease the moment the 
wound it healed — sooner would he endanger life 
by mortification, and he can then resolve to shun 
the cause of the infliction for the future. If men 
could see the law of moral retribution as clearly 
as they do the law of fire, they would avoid evu 
as they do a hot iron ! ' 

Who art thou that sayeth crime is not punished 
enough? Who made thee a judge over men? 
Turn thy eye upon the drunkard, tibe glutton, the' 
evil doer ; mark well his devious way, his thorny 
path, his beastly depravation ! See his lurid eye, 
his departed health. Hark! what hisses pursue 
him ! What desolation is behind and around 
him ! What darkness is before him ! Mark you 
the finger of contempt, how it points him out to 
the scorn of his fellows ! 

Take note again. What gain makes the sin- 
ner I Nay ! double his gains, if it pleoseth thee, 
and his account is before thee for ready adjusU 
ment — ^the Dr. and the Cr. 

Hast studied well 1 

Now, my brother, say — ^woiddst ih^ni accept all 
the gain the sinner inakes, and take with it his 
pains, his remorse of conscience, his broken opur 
stitution, and the scorn of the world? 

Nay — ^thrice quadruple his gains, wouldst thou 
be tempted? Thy cooscience-strickeA soul be- 
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trays thj answer! Row, ihen, canst thou say 
that cfitne is not punidied enough ? That the 
way of the transgressor is not hzri erumgh? 

Then hast thou ndt reeomp^^ enough for thy 
vilrtue herey in all the blessings that wait on good* 
ness and temperance by an unvarying lawt 
'^ Behold the righteous shall be recompensed <m 
Me eerfA^— much more (it should read < 90 also') 
the wicked."'-— Pfot«rfc* 3d. 31. 

The necessity for what we call evil, must of 
Itself banish to the i^ades, that ehould ever have 
conc^^d so abhorrent a doctriue, the thecHy of 
c^enisl perdition. It saves me tne pain of criti*^ 
cally refuting, as I could easily do, so otherwise 
tmanswerable a charge against the wisdom and the 
goodness of the Moat Highi 

If it had not been invented for our religion out 
of vague hints and misunderstood %ures of speech ; 
tod if we should for the first time hear this charac- 
ter of the Deity from some new sect, we should 
revolt at the insult to our reason which would at- 
tempt to convince us of the benevolence! the 
love! the mercy! of such a Being, compared 
with whose heart the flinty rock were soft ! 

Evil, as a necessary means to a good end, is no 
longer evil. But evu as a final result is positive 
and indefensible evil; and to relieve the good 
spirit from the charge of its creation, we should 
be driven to the invention of a Demon of Blalice. 
A curse that would drown the harmony of the 
spheres with shrieking terrors— a blight that 
woiAi bury the beauties of the Universe under a 
deep bkck pall of damning horror ! 
8» 
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MAN'S DUTY TO THE ERRING^ 

When we assume the divine prexogative of 
punii^ng crime, we should not lose sight of th^ 
just and benevolent principlea of retribution, as 
exemplified in the laws of Providence we have 
studied^ - We should se^ in. the errii^ cul{»:it a 
member of our social compact^ a brother who haa 
rights as well as^ ourselves. 

When we punish we should do it solely as m 
imperative act of self-defence — to protect our ai** 
sociation against the aggressions of mi^uided men* 
So much restraint as is necessary to prevent repe* 
tition we may inflict. What exceeds this is 
tyranny^ — a usurpation of power beyond our 
rights. 

This is our duty to ourselves. But surely we 
owe an obligation to our brother; else of what 
use is the social compact to him in the case? It 
should be held a sacred duty to show him the 
error that induced his offence, and that he may 
serve his own interest better by a different course 
of conduct afterward. Hanging will not answer 
this end. It shuts him out from reform, and it 
puts it out of our power to do our duty to him. 

Every man, good and bad, is alike seeking his 
own interest. Our errii^ borother has mistaken 
the true means to attain his end. On that poini 
his reason is unsound — ^insane. 

Till lately, tibie orthodox treatment of those 
who, by another sha^e of mental ^erration^ are 
pronounced insane, was terror, harshness, and 
severity. Has not experience proved that this 
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mistaken treatment brutalized &e patient, and 
perpetuated his madness? 

Has not the same experience equally proved 
how, like oil poured upon the waters, the troubled 
soul of the madman is stilled by the magic of 
gentleness — by kindly solicitude for his welfore-^ 
by offering a friend to the friendlessr-by banitsh* 
ing terror, and inspiring him, instead^ with rever> 
ence and love ? 

No less unwise, unsoimd of mind — insane — ^is 
he whose distempered reason sees in any crime a 
possible means of gsdning any lasting advantage, 
any happiness or other equivalent, for the sacrifice 
he makes. 

If this truth, so clearly as it shines upon the 
inquiring mind, were generally diffused, our prisons 
would be hospitals, where geHti^ hands would 
minister to minds diseased ; our jailors would be 
good Samaritans, that leave not the moral wanderer 
to perish by the way, but by pouring balm into 
his wounds, win him to life and virtue back 
again! 

If thou ** lovest thy neighbor as thyself,*' en- 
grave this chsage upon the tablet of thy heart :— 

<^ Think gently of the erring ! 

Ye know not of the power 
' With which the dark temptation came, 

In Bome nngnarded faxmr. 
Ye may not know how earnestly 

They itruggled, or how well; 
Until the hour of weakneaacame. 

And sadly thus they fell. 

•< T%ink genthr of the erring f 

Oh do not thou forget. 
However darkly stained fay sin, 

H« is thy brother yet. 
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Hcix of the sdf-iiine herltaae ! . 

Child of the 8elf>Mme Ood f 
He hath bttt stumbled in the path, 

Thou halt in weakness troo. 

*^ft>eiik fentlr to the enrnig ! 

For is It not enough ^ 
That innocence and peace have gone, 

Without thy eensare rovffa! 
tt sure most be a weary lot 

That ein«crashed heart to bear, 
Aad thay who share a haqn^ier fate« 

Their chidinga well may spare. 

" Speak kindly to the erring! 

nAiou yet mayst lead them bade, 
With holy words, and tones of lovB, 

From misery's thorny track, 
Forget not thoo hast often sinned, 

And Mnftil y^ most be — 
Deal gently with the erring one. 

As God hath dealt with tbee !" 



CONCLUSION* 

^ plea for the salvation of our kol^ religion from 
the corruptions of unholy leagues between 
Church and Statey under monarchical govern" 
mentSf in all time past. 



f«. 



Tisi>miM 



Next to the highest trinoqxh of success, 

Well to have wished and nobly to have tried." 

In giving this book to the public, the author is 
actuated by a sincere desire to disseminate a new 
and useful system of inquiry into the laws that 
sovern the moral world. To open new resources 
for the profitable exercise of thoughtful and inde- 
pendent minds. To enable those who believe 
blindly, to detect what is error, and to prove more 
satisfactorily what is truth. That their faith in 
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God's ProTidence, beine groutided oa ih$i stioog 
coQyiciioii which a penect knowledge of his laws 
induces^ may^ like the tree rooted in the rifted 
took, abide the tempests alike of superstition and 
infideliij. 

He knows how li9d>le his work is to misconstrae-^ 
tion from the blindness of prejudice. Bui he rests 
secure tn the consciousness that he who, like the 
bee, peruses its leaves and flowers, nay, even its 
weeds-H9iefffching only for honey, will not return 
empty. While uie waspid^ critic and the blinded 
bigot, respectively, cannot be restrained from dis* 
tiUing from even the richest fruit, poison for his 
sting and venom for bis bitter tongue. The truths 
for which the understanding of the age is ripe 
will live* Whatever is in advance of its capacity, 
though lost to the multitude, will still find many 
• kindred minds to appreciate* 

He is persuaded that a true conception of the 
philosophy, of evil, of the nature and necessity of 
every human infirmity, will give us equanimity of 
inind and relieve us from many debasing super- 
stitions. It will beget content, check extravagant 
hope, and ease the pain of disappointment It 
will save us from the folly of ever pmsoning pre- 
«^sent enjoyment by vain comparisons with an ima- 
ginary paradise cif unmixed pleasure ] 

" lake Bdeu friurrant and lik^Ed«n fair. 
But; unlike Eaen, with mo serpent there.'** 

This essay is addressed especially to that large 
class of thoughtful men (numbering in their ranks 
thousands who outwardly conform,) whose souls 
yearn for somethii^ more intellectual, less repug- 
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Hftnt to reluson, more eonsonant to the simple, par€ 
and rational precepts of primitive Christianity^ 
than the modern medley of Pagan innovations, 
empty ceremonies, unintelligihie mysteries, and 
mercenary craft, which the accumulated corrup* 
tions of 1800 years have, by a regular kw, heaped 
upon the original plant, smothering it and over- 
topping its grovirth. 

They see the maxims c^ Jesutf completely re- 
versed— -the rich cc^urted, and the poor demised; 
crime undiecked by a priesthood too busy- in fo- 
menting contentions upon empty dc^mas, wasting 
zeal upmi speculative theories, setting up and 
enforcing new commandments, and heaping up 
unholy treasure for themselves. They find the 
Gospel of Christ condemned by these men, as an 
insiiSlcieDft rule of faith, and its found^ virtuidly 
accused of having failed to execute his mission^-^ 
of having exhibited a reprehensible incapacity to 
make clear and explicit his instructions. In proof 
of this, when they ccmipare the Gospel with mo- 
dem Christianity, they find here unauthorized 
practices, new standardis of Godliness, new con>- 
mandments edded by the priesthood, as ammd» 
menta and improvements << to the word of God /" 

Th^ see the religion which (in distinction frGun 
Judaism) was intended for practical every day 
piety, completely theorized back to the old Phari- 
saical error of a gloomy parade of all our religion 
— a sort of funeral procession — on one day of each 
week; keeping six days in our own way, and 
« giving up one day to God, as his share!^' leaving 
a meagre show of practical piety for the period 
when it is most wanted. « Ye observe days (and. 






otiier Jewish piiaclices ;) I am afraid I b&Te preftcb* 
ed to you in vain.?'— Gals* iv. 10* Instead of 
equalizing the blessings of life, which is the 
theory of duristianity, they observe the poor un- 
duly taxed, and even their innocent pleasures for- 
cibly taken from them; 

They perceive it is not the membership of 
churches that makes good men, A full share of 
all conspicuous defaulters, stock gamblers, money 
wor^ipers and saucers, is found among them; 
While aa equal share of those who are conspicuous 
for the simplicity of their lives and for unaffected 
piety and goodness, is observed among those who 
belong to no church. 

This treatise is designed to win such minda from 
religious apathy to the study of the moral law, by 
a new and fdeasing process ; which will inspire 
them with admiration of iti wisdom and its has?* 
mony, and with a conviction of its value as an 
unfailing guide to rectitude; which will teach 
them resignation to the necessary evils of life, and 
awaken in the^ir minda more expanded and more 
august conceptions of the impartial God, smilij^ 
alike on all his children, and irradiating them with 
moral light adapted to their several conditions; 
showing, in the only consdstent way , that all men 
are truly brothers-^children of one parent — and 
thus inspiring men with loving kindness, one to- 
wards another. If the author does this mudi, his 
labor of love will be amply rewarded. 

A religion for the multitude, uncemented by 
superstition of some sort, does not idly enter into 
his speculations. He would not overestimate the 
powers of mind in the mass. But for the clas? of 
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per06ii8 spoken of, indeed f<^ every one abofre the 
level of the vidgar capacity-— other things being 
for the present retained for gradual improvement 
•— ^e dully prosy, doctrinal sermon might be pro- 
fitably superseded by discourses (like the Brid^ 
water treatises), in which natural science shall 
always form piurt of the illustrations from which 
are drawn the monl law, or man's duty to his 
neighbor; and the incidents of history may be 
brought in, to prove in a pleasing way the uner- 
ring law of, retribution, by exhibiting the good 
consequences of virtue and the evil results of 
wickedness.* 

Men taught in this way would need no Sabbath 
denunciations to drive tiliem like cattle into their 
pens. They would be attracted to the sacred 
halls by an irresistible force, a thirst for know- 
ledge, and a love for the lofty inspiration it 
induces. 

How would such ioiistruction unchain the mind 
from the leaden dogmas to which it is bound, and 
illumine it with a flood of light to see its slavery 
and to bless its redemption from degrading dark- 
ness? How quickly would the characteristic su- 
periority of our people be noted, when useful 
knowledge and practical wisdom cdiould take the 

* The general ignoranee oi natural science that prevaila among 
the clergy u to be lamented. There ia no safegnard against su- 
perstition where people are thus Ignorant. The cty of "miracle" 
u ever on their tonnes; and tfieyare proof ag^sUnst the moat 
convincing demonstrations. For instance— ofaaerve through a look> ^ 
inff-gleas. a person striking with a poniard in his rigki hand : you 
wul readily make solemn oath that you saw him strike with the 
Uft hand ; and, even if vou prove the man had no left hand, a man 
ignorant of the laws of reflected light will rather believe himself 
mistaken in the man than in the arm. This may be an extreme 
oasci but it is B (air exanq;>le of hlgoirj. 
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place of ignorance and empty cant? Instead of 
the inefficient system of vague and distant hopes 
and fears, virtue would be inculcated for her own 
sweetness' sake, and vice would be abhorred for 
its debasement. A higher tone would be given to 
public morals. Refined recreation and amuse- 
xaents provided for the laborer on the only day he 
can enjoy them, would win him from low 
thoughts; would polish his manners and soften 
his heart. 

The popular conceptions of the Great Spirit of / 
the Universe are most mean and unworthy, level- * 
ling the Deity down to the similitude of a man. 
Open to the human eye the garden c^ the Uni- 
verse, the starry fields that form the flower beds 
of Heaven, where dwells the Great Architect of 
the inconceivable myriads of wide stretching beds 
of suns and systems of life^eeming worlds, 
amongst which our whole solar system is but a 
shadowy speck ; how far, far away into the re- 
gions of inspiration will the soul be transported in 
pushed admiration and awe of the glory and 
power, the wisdom and the necessarily impartial 
jProvidence of the Great Master Spirit, that must 
fill this vastness so painfully overpowering to 
contemplate; that sustains, wields, guides and con- 
trols this unbounded universe ! 

How would the soul of one thus in)9tructed 
(despising all meaner distinctions of sects and 
creeds — ^Pagan, Heretic or Christian — ) learn to 
ireverence alike, as his brother, every one whom 
Cxod honors and illumines with his genial s\tfi, and 
who calls the Great Spirit <^ Father !" 

Upon what an, unshaken ba^is would he build 
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his tower of faith ! Methinks I see it assailed by 
the fiercest tempests of bigotry and infidelity. 
Mark how they, in fury, assault each gate ! See 
you the watchman on the topmost turret? — He 
smiles ! His arms are folded calmly in the con- 
fidence of deep demonstrative conviction, that all 
the powers of Satan can neither take it, nor shake 
it; for the Angel of Reason guards its portals; 
immutable truth is its corner stone, and its foun- 
.dation is a rock ! 

While we boast of oui; freedom from the ty- 
ranny of Great Britain, the moral slavery she im- 
posed upon us enchains us still* All the tyranny, 
all the acknowledged corruptions of a profligate 
church, accumulated in past centuries beyond our 
control, the Puritans imported hither. The rob- 
bery of the poor man's little pleasures, the scourg- 
ing and the public exposure of pious females, the 
hanging of Quakers for honest dissent, the burn- 
ing of innocent women for that phantom of su- 
perstition called witchcraft; these wicked and 
debasing principles still abide here, a curse and a 
blight upon our freedom ; and they wait, be sure, 
only a favorable moment to rene'w their work of 
darkness. 

Our mild religion is not stringent enough to 
give to the church that complete power it seeks. 
Hence the late dangerous cabals among the modern 
Puritans to control legislation and to revive against 
the poor the severities. of the Jewish law, from 
which the new dispensation came expressly to 
redeem them. 

Jesus and his disciples enjoyed their walks 
through the green fields, gathering fruit on the 
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Jewish Sabbath : they feasted and cheered their 
hearts with wine. On Sunday they did every 
thing they pefformed on all other days, making 
no distinction. In preaching against this example 
our modern Pharisees virtually condemn Jesus and 
his apostles as Infidels and unJioly transgressors of 
what they please to call the law of God ! To him 
"who calmly looks into the depths of these errors, 
the course of these misguided men is impious 
beyond expression. No plea of antiquity or ex- 
ample can excuse the sacrilege. What plea, in- 
deed, can justify the savage denunciations of what 
are styled the Sabbath conventions, against the 
rights of conscience of those who hold opinions 
different from them on this subject ? 

He that has traced in history the insidious ad- 
vances of the Church, under a show of zeal, to- 
wards the usurpation of power, must see in this 
scheme a bold thrust at our liberties, a vital stab 
at the rights of conscience. Every man who 
honors the gift of freedom for which our ances- 
tors bled, should awaken to a sense of his danger. 
Why waste we sympathy for the mere bondman 
to bodily servitude, while we see our own people 
bound hand and foot, and carried away into the 
slavery of moral negroes ? Let these thoughtless 
bigots have a care ! If the pesople of this country, 
easy as they are of imposition and slow to anger, 
should get a glimpse behind the veil of mock 
piety, and see the true intent of this scheme 
against their rights of conscience, a fearful re- 
tribution will be exacted. 

These misguided men have read history to lit- 
tle profit if they do not take warning. 
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Th^ iiati<Hisd {Kride baa already been aj^used^ 
and a strong party ts now organized to diake off* 
the remnant of the foreign yok^ yet clinging 
round oar neckSf The Christian religion is Be- 
pnbUcan as it exists in the Goapels, wad so it 
Aould behere; but the Church that t3rrannize« 
oyer our people to-day only usurps the name*-~it 
is qati-republican. JDuring X500 years it has 
been moulded under mcmarchies, in rigid adapta;?* 
tion to that form of government which we abhor* 
It is a foreign enemy in disguise^ daily and hourly 
undermining the temple of our liberty : it is tho 
o&ly hope^the only tool that Europe depends upon 
to destroy our hated republican freedom. Mark^ 
how already it ha3 bribed legislation to violate 
our constitution^ by enactii^ sectarian hwa re- 
specting particidar days^ and suppressing innocent 
employmenis! Mark, how by exctting unholy 
prejudices it has cried down liberty of conscience, 
and stifled the right of inquiry and free investiga^ 
tion into the doctrines and practices of the Church ! 
« A reasoner" — ^< a free inquh^' — " an investi- 
gator'* — ^^ a free thinker P* how shocking ! What 
reflecting man does not know that only a strong 
necessity finr concealing some dark and damning 
scheme of wrong, ccMild urge it to venture on this 
dan^rous expedient ; thus setting its life on the 
mere hazard oi perpetuating our ignorance and 
blindness ?* 

* I am led into an extended review ef the dangers of Church 
torranny, beyond my design, because it stands foremost among the 
evils that have enslaved all Europe, and deluged it with blood ; 
and because it exceeds in danger to our Republic all other sources 
of fear eombined. Wliile I write, has not the division of the North 
and the South been started by it ? 

la admitting its naesi I am bonad U> give caution against iti 
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If we drouM detect ftmong ooet political paHiei 
ft well orgAiuzed syslem id persecution against 
every loan's basinefis, to compel liim to vote as 
directed, wouA we not rise as one man to emdik 
sach a party, and to redeem the pimty of tke 
elective franchise T Ik it not of vital importance 
yiat a free expression of the popular will should 
be secured upon all sul|)eets toudiing the general 
wejfeel 

I will Aow that this blessed f»rivilege, ^t 
ought to distinguish freemen from ser&> has been 
insidiously taken from the peo|de by the Church* 
Already it has obtained a foothold in every Legis- 

abases. When I speak of the priesthood, I have ifio reference to 
ibiiividual duuraeter, vi^ieh m oar elergy u fatly eqoal to the hii^h* 
est standard in (Hher couatries. Instructed, blindfold, in seminanea 
that make mere grinding machines of their minds^ to turn out of 
one mass of raw material, each seet, a dogma of a prescribed pat- 
tern, and no other, under pain of losing their bread— 4hey may be 
working amsHeniiinMlp enough — they may even work themselves 
into a notion, that this is " proving all thugs" in search of truth. 
"Bat in dangerous ignorance, knowing only one channel, and that 
not by soundings but by authority of an ancient and ambiguous 
chart, they are permitted to pilot the souls of men amid the sooals 
and quicksands of a dangerous navigation, where a thousand chaii- 
ncels ai^e marked and sworn to by old pilots as the only si^e ones— 
each one denouncing with equal sanctity and aisurance every one of 
the tkousdnd except his own, emd calling Gdd to witness Ms IruA; 
Can any one tfQgfffsst a scheme by Whic^ the Iwht of truth oonld foe 
more effectually sntlt out, and all error, once imbibed, be more firmly 
rooted than by the preasnt sectarian syst^of edtie»iting the clergy^? 
While the mind is soft, and the nnderstandijig green, a youth is 
sworn to make out and maintain a certain opinion, and he is for- 
bidden under oath ever to change that opinion, or to see things as 
his jui^ment matures in any other light thui that which his unripe 
judgment adopted? Can that be true Christiaiuty which requires 
s&cn tyranny oyer the homan mind ? 

It is not individuals that I would point at ; it is not the pure and 
nmple gospel religion of Christ I woold arrai^ ; it is the corrupt 
powOT-loving system, the meddlii^r with conscience, the invariable 
law of all theocracies, that I would expose; and against its en- 
croachments u|)on our liberties I would ask honest inquiry — ample 
inquiry ! If this is shrunk from, if the motion is denounced, it is 
admitted that there is something which it is its interest to conceal 
from the light ! 
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lature, aad^ in spiie of constitutional guards, we 
are taxed to pay for its usurpation. By improper 
influence exercised there^ it has formed an uncon- 
stitutional league with our government to exempt 
its most profitable property from paying its share 
of the public expenses, to stop the public mails, to 
arrest the poor man's pleasure coach, to rob him 
of his right to innocent recreation ; and it is now 
at work to stop our canals on particular days, 
which it selects for the great market day of tibe 
Church — ^the business day, the working, money- 
gathering day of the priesthood ! 

This they call "giving the day to Grod !" Is 
is not too plainly giving it to. themselves ? and 
using force to compel all men to go to their mar- 
ket, by shutting up every other avenue of exit 
from the confinement of their homes ? Is this the 
mild persuasion Christianity relies upon — or is it 
the force resorted to by all impostors? and where- 
away is American freedom and right of con- 
science ? 

Have not you noted an extraordinary effort of 
the Church lately, a combined movement by re- 
ligious conventions to effect some grand object ? 
fiely upon it, it bodjs no good. 

" To smother its grand adversary, liberty,'' says 
that great political'economist and faithful historian, 
Guizot, " has ever been the first and last aim of 
the Church. The overthrow of freedom is its 
mission and its hope. I^o man can read its his- 
tory, the doings of its conventions, its laws and 
canons, without perceiving that in every act its 
aim has been to cnish human liberty, under pre- 
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text of i»ety, and to focmd a tyratuiical .despotism 
civil and religious.** 

Let us lode a little further. Be not afraid. 
Truth is not afraid of light. Has not the Church 
through its influence suppressed the sale of all 
works which let in any light upon its unholy 
practices? Is not Hume a proscribed book? Bo- 
lingbroke, and many others, composing our best 
literature ? Scarcely was the " Vestige of Crea^ 
tion" fpublished before the clercy altered and 
amendld it ta their purpose iT a second edi- 
tion. Why is this, if there is. nothing fear- 
ing exposure ? They say the people are not 
judges of what is true ; but this applies alike to 
both sides. Is not this a dangerous tyranny to 
' permit any secret association to exercise in our 
country ? Can good come of it % Can any reli- 
gion be of God that fears God's own light— the 
light of reason, which he has given to guide us in 
knowing good from evil? 

Again, has not the Church perfected a tyranhi- 
cal system of persecution against every man's busi- 
ness who dares openly to expose its pretensions 1 
Thousands of our most enlightened citizens will 
confess that they are thus awed into silence. 

Nay, more ! The public press of our country, 
the last bulwark of our liberty, is completely en- 
slaved by the Church. No tyrant could rule it 
more perfectly. Not a newspaper of any stand- 
ing dares to utter a word of exposure against the 
schemes of the priesthood. One of our most in- 
dependent Journals published lately a series of 
dull sermons, to aid the present attempt of the 
clergy to inflict upon our poor working ipen the 
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severity dT the old Jewish Sabbath. But when 
asked to publish a single column in refutation^ re- 
spectfully written by a pious Quaker, it plead in 
excuse its fear o^the tyranny of the priests> who 
would instantly set their engines to wotk to de^ 
stroy it ! 

This tyranny goes further. Present to any 
book publisher any manuscript with a moral head** 
ing — his first question will be, "Is it strictly 
orthodox f If not, I dare not publish it — ^the 
priests would ruin my business!" These facts 
are known to every one who has any intercourse 
among this class. Hiey ^e matters of public no* 
toriely. If a conscientious citizen wishes to ex- 
pose these corruptions, he must do it anonymously. 

If, my friends— "Americans who prize freedom, 

who love true religion and would avoid imposture 

— ^you see nothing dangerous to our republic here, 

' then indeed are you blindly nidiing to perdition, 

and the fate of the madman is yours ! 

tVhat tnsa hjiving his senses can be blinded by 
any show of piety, by any claim made even by an 
Angel in the n&me of religion, to the insidious 
purpo^ of this dai*k, deep and damning scheme of 
unholy persecution? to the final intent of this foe 
that, one by one, has been secretly seizing every 
outpost of our liberties ? 

Look at the stdite of things to which we have 
arrived, and answer to your own conscience these 
Questions, which it behooves every freeman to ask 
-—And to which only m<»ral negroes can be indif- 
ferent. 

Where is our independence when the public 
press is muzzled in this way ? Are we free from 
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moral oppression ? Is the liberty of speech, the 
liberty of the press unshackled'^ Is human reason 
unconstrained? Is liberty of conscience practi- 
cally tolerated ? Is there no union of Church and 
State 1 Is every man left free to pursue happi- 
g^ss, and to worship God as his own consciehce 
approves ? Is there no powerful faction amongst 
us exercising inquisitorial powers, suppressing in- 
vestigation into its abuses, and screened from re- 
sponsibility to our legal tribunals % which can pur- 
sue its schemes to the throne, protected against all 
popular and constitutional checks? 

Already religion begins to show its influence in 
our political elections. The clergy have entered 
warmly into the contest. Soon Uiey will start 
religious controversies, as pivots upon which to 
turn our elections to their purpose. Have they 
not thus far pursued here every plan, step by step, 
by which history records their enslavement of all 
nations, and will they stop short of this final and 
crowning master stroke of their policy ? 

Seeing that the interest of true religion can in 
no wise be advanced by secret undermining, nor 
by coercion, moral or physical, we have a right 
— ^it is our duty — ^to inquire of our own reason, to 
what end can this regularly concerted, steadily 
pursued system of interference with the rights of 
conscience, this leaguing^ with those in power to 
enforce a particular set of dogmas in the name of 
religion, conduce ; except to the prostration of the 
temple of American liberty, and the erection of a 
foreign throne upon its ruins ? 

Oh ! ye who boast of intelligence, who see this 
damning canker worm eating away the core of our 
9 
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fireedom, step forth ! If there be a germ of pa- 
triotism in your hearts— if hcHior^ love of liberty, 
resp^^t for the rights of C(»science, are not 
smothered — ^if a. spark of manly courage animates 
your souls, put forth your hands to stay the work 
of the destroyer} save at least the last remnant of 
that liberty for which your fathers paid the price 
of their blood! Let not the traitor's curse pursue 
you in the tomJ> from your enslaved descendants ! 
or worse, peiiiaps, the lip of derision breathe your 
shame, ^^poor blind: bigot, he was the dupe of 
knaves!" If this class of men would publicly 
proclaim their true sentiments, tfaey would stand 
amazed at the ntmierical strength and the moral 
influeiice of their party* An army of oppressed 
minds -^ovld eagerly avail themsdves of the first 
movement to enlist in the holy cause of redeeming 
from mental diavery the moral negroes of our 
country. The government would be compelled to 
abrog^e all its unconstitutional laws made for the 
clergy against the people ; the priesthood would 
be stripped of its assumed authority, and closely 
confined to its true office of a spiritual adviser } 
and reHgiott would be left where it belongs, be*- 
tween each man and his Maker. Then would 
Christianity be rescued from the h3rpoerisy of 
Pharisaical severity, and restored to its original 
purity when it was a free tribute from mm. to his 
Creator, imcorrupted by forced observance^r that 
mock God with couirterieit adoration* 

It is a solenm duty every American owes to hie 
country's safety to shake off all allegiance to Eu- 
ropean authorities in religi(>n as in politics. They 
have been united for centuries, hand in hand, in 
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the darkest cdtemes agamst Ihe liberties of man- 
kind. The guilt, the corruptic^ of ihe one belongs 
equally to the other. To free ourselyes from the 
oppression of the one, withoirt shaking off both, is 
impossible. The church that is enslaving us now, 
prayed for our destruction while Great Britain 
was robbing stid murdering our people; and if 
man is not changed in hi^ nid»re, it would aid the 
cause of monarchy now. If the Gospels were ad- 
dressed by the Almighty to all mankind, let us take 
them in their purity, rejecting all the pollutions 
of wrangling and sectarian councils in past ages. 
If the gospels are words of God, what need have 
we for the ccmciructions forced upon ignorant 
European serfs, by often an insignificant majority 
of yeas and nays, backed by the arm of tyrannical 
law ? Shall we do honor to this tyranny and un- 
holy desecration, by transplanting it and nourish^ 
ing H in ^e holy soil of liberty f Will God 
excuse us iox rejecting his simple laws, through 
false reverence for ceorrupt antiquity ? 

Need I/Say how easy the credukus mass has 
always been to receive every burden imposed 
under cover of religious pretenaon? Has not 
Luther settled the point ? It is a tew of all gov- 
ernments, as I have shown, to go on encroaching 
upon the liberty of the sul^ect and trampling on 
the constitution, till oppresmon brings about a re- 
volutionary change, and a retufn to first princi- 
ples. Upon what ground can ecclesiasticsd gov- 
ernments expect to be exempt from this law? 
Has not Luther proved, that they too require peri- 
odical cleansing by the laity of accumulating cor- 
ruptions in dogmas and practices ; and the ahro- 
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gation of church laws that will not stand the test 
of the Christian constitution — ^the gospels — ^to 
which we cannot too frequently refer them'? 
That God has giVen all his light to the priesthood 
—that upon the church, and not upon Heaven, 
and the inward light it gives to every man, must 
we rdy for the revelation of His will, is a dan- 
gerous dogma, begetting the rankest superstition 
and priestcraft. Has not the Reformation given 
proof of all this? Has not Jesus declared it? 
Was he not an infidel to the popular religion of 
his day ; a rebel to the Church ; a denouncer of 
priestcraft; a contemner of diurch interference 
in secular affairs ; a teacher of truths abominable 
to the clergy ? 

Is it not the duty of every true disciple to imi- 
tate his example ; to check the corruptions he has 
distinctly told us we must expect in his church ; 
to teep^the spiritual interest from all interference 
with the rights of conscience, and from all con- 
nection with and dependence upon the secular 
power; the end of such union being tyranny 
without other redress than revolution and blood? 

He who leads in this work of reform must ex- 
pect a loud outcry from those whose subsistence is 
felt to be dependent upon hushing inquiry. No 
denunciation, however, can be more bitter than 
that which was fulminated, by the piests of his 
time, against the Founder of Christianity, 

The time approaches. In the regular or^er of 
things it must come, soon or late — ^when our good 
sense will revolt at the mean servility we now pay 
to European dictation in morals, in taste, in con- 
ventional laws, in literature and in religion. When 



aawMning a descent self-respeet, we shall confide 
in our own mental resources, and in the inward 
light which Heaven withholds from none that ask 
]|f When abandoning the blind guidance of f oreisn 
hierarchies, we ^all daake (^ the yokes of the 
Idngcrafty churches of England, of Rome, of 
Germany, of Scotland, &c., with all the dogmas 
impos0d upon their ignorance and servility by a^ 
bitrary human councils, in which •American free" 
men were not represented^ and in which history 
records that kingly interference, with partisan 
bigotry and priestly strife for place, utterly blinded 
their eyes to the interest of true religion« 

We can have no nationality strong enough to 
secure us from the insidious wiles of the anti-re- 
publican hierarchies of Europe ; so long as a com- 
mon faith, moulded especially to aid kingcraft, 
gives them means of secret influence over us from 
our very infancy ; we can have no deep abiding 
patriotism that loves the name and conjQdes in the 
superiority of every thing American— every thing 
its soil produces, its hea(& conceive and its hands 
achieve — imtil we have home altars to consecrate 
and endear us to home firesides — ^to unite us by 
the only tie that can bind a people in indissoluble 
bonds of brotherhood, against all the world with- 
out* The home priesthood, could they see rightly, 
would lose nothing by the reform. Heaven grant 
that the good work may be achieved by the gradual 
reformation, rather than the violent disturbance, of 
existing institutions, however corrupt. 

The genius of our people, jealous of their liber- 
ties, their habits of thought, their awakened sus- 
picions of every thing foreign — all are tending 
9* 
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with rapid pace and irresistible force to a declara- 
tion of moral and religious independence. As yet 
we grasp only the earthy shadow of liberty. Then 
only shall we embrace the God-like realitjp» 
Already has the good seed appeared above the 
ground. Indications of the proper preparatory 
change are all around us. The phrenzied cry of 
"hell and perdition," which the Puritans import- 
ed, is hushed in most of our churches claiming in- 
telligent congregations ; and the sound of the mo- 
ney plate is stilled. Even the Catholic church is 
plainly looking as freemen should do, on that anti- 
republican "dagger, whose handle is in Rome, 
and whose point is everywhere.'^ In Boston " the 
American Reformation'*^ has fairly commenced j 
the spiritual government of the people having 
been m a great measure restored to their own con- 
sciences. The spirit of the age is doing this work, 
and it will not halt till our redemption from foreign 
religious dominion and from domestic moral slavery 
is complete. It wants only a master spirit to con- 
centrate and to give direction to the abundant ele- 
ments that are ready now, and ripe for the holy 
work." Not without a Providential purpose are the 
late exposures among the highest of the clergy ; 
which is a mere accidental uncovering of the 
character all history proves to be inseparable from 
man-worship. 

Corruption of the grossest kind is necessary to 
awaken the sound sleep of bigotry and class-wor- 
ship ; to overthrow the idol of popular superstition. 
Ordinary crimes, the gloss of fashion and a sanc- 
timonious visage hide from the idolatrous eye 
that does not wish to see. 
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Never was moral reform of any kind effected 
without some violent extremes of crime to break 
the strong chains that tie the multitude to ancient 
objects of superstitious reverence. 

The cheap press is spreading light. May the 
Sun of Truth speedily mount the empyrean in un- 
clouded majesty, disperse the mists of Ignorance, 
and died upon our land, favored so highly else of 
Heaven, a moral and intellectual light as far above 
all mean and foreign superstitions, as our country 
excels others in extended latitude, in unmeasured 
resources, in fertility of genius, in boldness of 
execution, and in eveiy other element of human 
grandeur ! 
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